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VSfMt then the full grain in the ear J 


The Monitor's view 


Portugal’s progress 


Portugal has held ils first free municipal 
elect lu ns in 51) years and that is worth noting. 
The nation has walked a turbulent road since 
the overthrow of I lie right-wing dictatorship 
two and a half years ago but ihe Portuguese 
people deserve credit for persevering in their 
efforts to build a political democracy. 

Of course they are frustrated and even dis- 
illusioned over progress lu date, and this is rc : 
fleeted at the polls. With every election fewer 
people vole; on this occasion about 65 percent 
cast their ballots. Yet even Ibis is a belter 
"showing than Hull made in Ihe United Slates, 
whore only slightly more than half of the elec- 
torate voted In the recent presidential election. 
Ihe growing Portuguese apathy Is regrettable 
but not critical. 

As for the outcome of the election, it ap- 
pears to be a qualified vote of confidence for 
the minority Socialist Parly government In- 
asmuch as the Socialists won more than onc- 
third of llie vote. The total was less than they 
got in the legislative elections last April but 
more than they oxpected to win. At the same 
lime, because local personalities play such a 
dominant role in local elections, the Socialists 
cannot interpret the voto as a referendum on 
the policies of the central government, tn fact, 
they will now find U more difficult to rule 
because of the unexpectedly strong gains made 
by the Communists in the South (to over 17 
percent of the vote) and tlic gains made by op- 
position parties in the rural, conservative 
North. 

Looking ahead, the big question Ls whether 
Portugal will be able to consolidate its demo- 
cratic system tiirough Its economic recovery 
program. Tho problems' are enormous. 


Unemployment stands at over 15 percent. In- 
flation at more than 18 percent. The nation's 
Eialance of payments deficit Tor the year Is 
over $1 billion. Some 600,000 refugees from the 
African territories have added about 0 percent 
to Ihe population, compounding the economic 
burden. Workers’ real wages have risen very 
Utile. 

Confronted with this situation, Prime Min- 
ister Mario Soares can be applauded for his ba- 
sic reform efforts. He has moved energetically 
on (he agrarian front, returning land that was 
seized illegally and evicting (he squatters. He 
has begun to carry out measures to boost labor 
productivity, such as Umiting strikes and hold- 
ing down wage increases in nationalized firms. 
He Is trying to cut consumption and imports of 
luxury guods. 

Hut his austerity policies obviously are not 
universally popular. Overall he must tread a 
flue line bcLwcon instituting harsh, conserva- 
tive policies that are essential if the economy 
is to gel moving again und not doing so totally 
at the expense of the working population and 
the social gains of the revolution. He is bound 
to come under increasing pressure from the 
radical farm laborers of the South, where ihe 
Communists- are strong, and the factory work- 
ers of 1 isbon's industrial belt. Whlle-he is thus 
on the proper track, the political risks are 
great and the danger or atlnck from the right 
and left remains. 

For all the uncertainties, however, the fact 
is that Portugal has instituted a functioning 
parliamentary democracy. II lias a long way to 
go. Rut democracy Is not an easy path under 
the best of circumstances and the Portuguese 
can take pride tn a good beginning. 


Mideast ‘re-entry window’ 


All the Mideast talk these days Is about re- 
convening tltc Geneva conference for another 
go at an Arab-Israell peace settlement. The 
Arabs, led by Egypt, are actively pushing the 
idea at the United Nations. Israel, not to be 
left behind by Its adversaries, has joined the 
call, even though, for technical reasons, it 
voted against the recent resolution adopted by . 
the .General Assembly to resume negotiations 
by March 1. 

Perhaps too much false hope Is building up 
over. the prospect of a UN confetcnce (which, 

II will be recalled, was sot up aflqr tho. 1973 
war, met briefly, mid then was suspended ' 
while. Hepry Kissinger went about his slop-hy- 
; .atop, diplomacy). To bring the conference to- 
gether is one thing; what happens when all the 
- parlies are assembled at Geneva is another. It ! 
could be a shariibltis. .. 

Ypt il is clear that, by setting up! some nego r , 
..Hating forum, it will be possible to keep the- 
diplomatic momentum alive tltrough 1977 while 
tho Israelis sort, out their, domestic political . 
krone and Ihpreby, to ‘mako sure hb : Conflict 
: erupts lit the crucial first year of Ihe Garter 
. administration. 

' Everybne agrees Uie time for movement Is 


Monday, December 20 

‘There'll always be an England . . 


conveyed a pre-Israeli stance during (he elec- 
tion campaign, he will need to establish his 
credibility as a mediator intending to approach 
the Mideast problem with the same evenhahd- 
edness and objectivity displayed by his pre- 
decessor. He will also have to show he is de- 
termined to aclileve a comprehensive settle- 
ment. 

The groundwork for u Geneva conference, or 
more feasibly ' perhaps, a preliminary ' Geneva 
. conference, will have to be carefully laid- As- 
suming the forum could not get dowh to sub- 
stantive negotiation, It nonetheless could tako 1 
up such procedural questtpns as the overall 
agenda and the. .establishment of working par- 
lies to deal simultaneously with various pieces 
of an overall agreement. Some role will have 
to be defined for the Soviet Union,' the confer- 
ence's cochair man with the United States. The 
broad outlines of these and- other issues, will 
have lq be, agreed upon behind the scenes be,- 
fore everyone gatliars. ■ ' :* ' 

Procedure will be ,ihq easiest part of course: . 
The substance -'ihe establishment of a Pales- 
tinian state, the future 'of Jerusalem, the. dell- ' 
nealion Of secure borders for Israel i.’ Will 
have In wail until after the Israeli elections 




New Gaullist challenge in France 


New political storm clouds are gathering In Mr' Chirac and Ihe Gaullisls (the parly 
France with tho revamping of the rightist is renamed Hally for the Republic) arc reap; 
Gaullist . Party under tho leadership of former for u head-on confrontation with the lefli^Pp 
Prime Minister Jacques Chirac.. Young, hard- position combination of Socialists and ran; I 
working, and ambitious, Mr. Chirac now posos nlsts. President Giscard d’Estaing, hcad oi P 
a potential threat lo the man who ousted him small Independent Republican Party 
last sununor, President Valdry Giscard dally allied with the Gaullisls, preterja P“" 
i d'Estaing, whose term of office does not expire conciliatory approach to Ihe opposition, 
until 1981: But municipal elections are due next the aim of strengthening the political rente 
March and Important parliamentary elections winning over moderate? rather than parec P 
ar$ scheduled for 1978 - elections on wliich the . ing in an outright right-left struggle- 
two men do not agree, as far as tactics are President and the former Prime 
concerned. odds, the prospect Is for a period ° f uv ■ 

- ’ - litlcal flroworits in France to determine 

position prevails. , . 

t r\ .. .. "... • Smarting from his August 

TOKYO Ros© Chirac- stormed back into the Nating**?*... 

Hks the tipie come to show mercy, hi the month, following a campaign 
form of a presidential pardon, for the woman very much a mail of the people In n 


,.u» ueneva ^uwagQn.wwenewiTagwHi •»' United - go mb Gaullisls meanwhile are cnu«« - •- 

■thatl^gypL mindful: of IaraoVs’sensitivlUes In vtnitt'rwttH PUy rc^esefiUtlve^m Paris, Is- r the^Sic^atea during to^troTexert^ bj the President and th 

this election year, la au^cstlug the Arabs go Wflioit *!* frortAcceptteg.Uie M of .* .World W^ll, has tong: stoce paid hw debtto Independent RepubUcans which they W 
to Geneva In a single delegation that would In-, a m?lfiiian state wedged into Israel's east? todaty. TVWrity years ago, she completed number in the Legislature and country at large- 

dudo k representation df Uie Palestine Liber- [era flank «nd qertolnty not betorh.the Paleetlii- Trjore than sU years of a 10-year prison sen Thev ^£ned about a broad rang 

: 11 * ; U«se which havered ^utlori for, treason) became the focus fit ■ £SE5‘ SSi of a France 


His early tadk wlll be lo. start' sound! ng oul Icey. more before : (lui 

. Arab and IsraelitqMops AiuLgot somc foel for, final sefUoipeni. ; of ‘ thole Conflict But the aK • b$yd; (oven'ihoueh 1 tiuTccm^^^ j arenoiau.u^w pgu^ 


W** .'ffh Strong emo- its, own special pathway to greatness- ^ 

|!nd9lgltl|' there, up' -Ip- ■ • It Is too early to Judge how much impac 

he trial preeddurea left .new Gaullist alignment Is likely to :./ a . 
t ihe term- Tqi^p Rose ejiirac.ia:. readying his. rorce ® ® d’EstaW 


later on; 
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BOW DOORS OPEN 
FOR OIL SKIMMING 



-r _ A P photo end QewUngley.Blallarttol 

bntor (above), nawly Invenled oil skimmer (betaw) . nil adIIIS 

Man’s know-how vs. natural dlswter: the battle to contain >U«* 


Ships with an appetite for spilt oil 

. Wi** (ram seas UP to eight feel. Corap 


V . By Lynde McCormick 

^Slaff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

:-^^®^gy^already exists to clean up major oil SP^JT 
^t^ cqulpment doesn’t. That’s why government officials 
[^ private induslry^ure not now able to haR the rough- 
spread of major oil spills, like the one currently 
ijM'Swtheasl from shoals off Nanlucket Island. 
■-teT^wjiwiyMy severe! sources, is that neither the pe * 
iSjto nor Ihe federal government has spent enough 

altentlbn In the past to produce this 

^Wte montii, however, a, ship is being launched In 
®«Jj»ld which - if manufacturer's expedtaUons are 
l ^rixild wry. well clean up oil slicks like to 

I OKftu Ate CoraoralMVi to 

- l(HKon'v^scl.'^capable^ o^ 


president Ralph Blanci y F firod ^ .Liberian 

-—a - - , 

^d' ^lltopor UMgber^,^ (Dec ?jj 

, (The .Aaocw^ Jjn, er0 P staktag toe sUU-loaded front 
oneof — for Gulf Oil Wn 

Unfortunately .the sWmm , . ^ unli3 Jan 25. 

North ^oj^ra^ns^ wW has designed art even larger 

Mr ‘ B ^" C iWool^as in Uie Qulf of Alaska, 
skimmer for use^in ^ Massachusetts complain that 

causinB H f ai haBbecomB 
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Jews and Arabs 
caught up in 
peaceward 
currents 

By Joseph C. Uar&ch 

The movement toward peace In tho Middle East Is building 
up a momentum of Us own. It’s as though Arabs ami Israelis 
were In separate bouts In a narrowing, swift river with ex- 
tremely dangerous rapids ahead. They can steer their boats, 
but cannot resist Ihe current. Both boats will be carried into 
the rapids. No man con foresee what will hap|H*n then. 

The peace movement picked up ils decisive momentum LO 
days ago when Saudi Arabia broke with the rest of the OPEC 
(Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries) over the 
price of oil. Most of the others wanted a high price rise to 
compensate for the rise In price of things they buy. Saadi Ar- 
abia and the United Arab Emirates favored a minimum 5 per- 
cent price rise if any. 

Since then, Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin has precip- 
Hated an early election, probably in May. by pushing throe 
members of the Nalional Religious Party out of his Cabinet 
And Egypt end Syria have announced that they will attempt 
once more* to reorganize themselves into a single political 

unton. . . , 

Both of these new moves of the past week are logical pre- 
liminaries to a serious negotiation over a settlement of the 
war between Arabs and Israelis which has beset the Middle 
East and endangered the general peace of the world for nearly 
30 years. Egyptians und Syrians improve their bargaining 
power by coordinating their diplomacy. Mr. Rabin must have a 
renewed mandate before he dares to go to the peace table. 

♦Please turn to Page LS 


Rhodesia: after ‘K’ 
plan, a British mission 

By David Anablo 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 
The British Government, with the close cooperation of 
the Americans, Is putting together a revised set of pro- 
posals for Rhodesia to replace the faltered remains ol 
U.S, Secretary of Stale Henry A. Kissinger’s original 
five-point plan lor black majority ride. 

The new blueprint Is expected lo lay oul a far more 
. active British role in the interim government that will 
• tiin Rhodesia during the transition from white minority 

to Mack majority rule. * Please turn lo Page 13 
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To ring Comrade 
Ivan, simply dial 
8044291 45032945544 

: By David X. Willis 

. Staff correspondent or The Christian Science Monitor 

. . Moscow 

Tho Western visitor had to telephone from his Moscow of- 
' fleo to Kiev, 54B miles away in tho Ukraine. He trembled ~ 
stories about telephone troubles abound here, 

• But he did it - by dialing 804429145032945544 . 

; '.The call - and those 18 digits - toll a good deal abdul lele- 

' phones. Soviet-style. 

On- the one hand, the digits worked. Aflcr a 20-second delay 
while the automatic switching clicked away, the very person 
the caller wanted, came on the llnG. Dfrect-diallrg is available 
! from ' Moscow to 84 cities around the clock and 23 more at 

i weekends arki limited other times. 

On the ether hand, all those numbers for one call Indicate 
that the equipment here is hoL up. to current Western stan- 
. dards. 'Alia It can take five years to have equipment instiled 
V ! in a new apartment complex. wPlease turn to age 
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THE LAND OF JESUS. With (wro toll 
pages of photographs of Galilee, Gor- 
don Converse records backgrounds of 
(be gospel stories. Rages 18 and 17 

INTERVIEW. A grim picture of Mrs. 
Gandhi's India Is painted by Nayao- 
tara SaWal (niece of India's first 
prime minister, Jawabarlal Nehru.) 

Regale 

SOWETO. The Monitor's correspon- 
dent in South Africa has had rignifi- 
ceot Interviews on the Soweto ques- 
tion. In Tanzania she talked to Mack 
refugees and In Soweto itself to a 
prominent African In touch with the 
Hack Student Representative Conor 
riL Pages 


More cultural freedom for China 

By Frederic A. Moritz 


llang Kong 

Music lovers and moviegoers in China ap- 
pear to be in for a change in the bill of fare. 

Lighter folk music may gradually replace 
highly political revolutionary operas, and 
humorous, adventure-filled epics about em- 
presses and heroic generals may compete - 
with the tong, serious films that chronicle 
the arduous efforts of idealistic peasants 
and factory workers. 

This is Bkciy to be one result of the politi- 
cal purges of Mao Tso-tung's widow, Chiang 
Cfiing, and other radical figures who have 
tong dominated the Chinese cultural world, 
according lo experienced China watchers. 

They suggest that cultural liberalization 
may be an important part of the efforts of 
new Communis! Party Chairman Hua Kuo- 
feng to rally (he Chinese people behind him. 

The new stage of experiment was ush- 
ered in last month when Minister of Culture 
Yu Hiri-yimg, a portdgd or Mme. Mao, was 
reported arrested. Another arrested mem- 
ber of the so-called "gang of four," along 


with Mme. Mao, was former Shanghai Jour- 
nalist Yao Wen-yuan, win has been accused 
of dominating the Peking and Shanghai 
press and of manipulating the news media 
lo promote radical influence. 

Since then, signs of cultural liberalization 
have included substitution of folk music for 
revolutionary operas on radio stations in 
Peking and the provinces. Articles in the 
Chinese press by Him makers and orchestra 
and opera leaders have accused Mme. Mao 
of suppressing artists. 

According lo one Peking diplomat, within 
two weeks of Mme. Mao's arrest last 
month, the banned modem opera "Song of 
the Garden" was staged, with audiences en- 
thusiastically responding to its comic acro- 
batics. ' 

According to this diplomat, Chinese au- 
diences seem bored with the steady stream 
of humorless political heroes that formed 
the mainstay of films produced after Mme. 
Mao’s rise to Influence during the Cultural 
Revolution of. the mid-1960s. 


A recent and effosive tribute paid hv iw, 
Chinese press to radical but nonwmnumto 
author Lu Hsun is taken by some analwS 
as a further hint of cultural liberalization 

Mr. Lu, a prominent writer in the ttfe 
and 19305 was lavishly praised last moetk 
on the 50th anniversary of his passing 
his extensive work in translating foreign Hi 
eralure into Chinese. Some analysts see Ub 
as a sign that more foreign literature «m 
be allowed Into China. 

But it is not yet dear how Tar this liber, 
aiizalion will be permitted to go. Nor is a 
dear to what extent the new Chinese Gw 
emment will let its writers use art forma (a 
give a realistic picture of life in China la 
bath Chinese and foreigners. 

Analysts note that once before, in 1951 , 
the arts were allowed more freely to nour- 
ish under the slogan ‘let a hundred flower? 
bloom.” Those who went too far were criu. 
dzed the next year as rightists. 

Moreover analysts note, victory by Chair- 
man Hua over Mme. Mao and her fellow 
radicals was made possible by the support 
of the Army. 

And the Army, with Its emphasis on dig- 
dpllne and order, could set limits on ait 
forms that might be seen as decadent, ex- 
cessively fordgn-lnfluenced, or conducive 
lo disorder. 
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Roads steepen for world Jewry 
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By Francis Reuy 
Special to 

The Christian Science Honilor 

Loadflu 

The tragic story of the world’s Jews may 
he repeated yet again in South Africa and Italy 
before very long. So says Dr. Immanuel Ja- 
kobovlts. Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew ' 
Congregations of the British Commonwealth, 
looking back on a year of travels through the 
Jewish world. Dr. Jalmbovits also spoke sadly 
of disappointed expectations for Russian 
Jewry. 

Talking lo a luncheon party, or British reli- 
gious affairs correspondents. Britain’s Chief ‘ 
RabU said that despite Helsinki and detente, 
Uie situation of Jewry in the Soviet ynion had, 
if anything, deteriorated in the past year. (Dr. 
JakobOYlts himself visited Russia a year ago.) 1 

The Orthodox Christian church In Russia en- 
joyed far greater freedoms than the Jews 
there. The church had freedom of publication, 
freedom to organize on a national scale and to 
train men for the ministry. Jews had nothing 
tike that. 

Asked if he had Men ‘Taken for a ride" dur- 
fog Ms , visit to Russia, with all ihe promises 
and assurances ho had received. Dr. Jakobo- 
vfis replied: "No more than Henry Kissinger 
was when be was promised ddlente and got Cu- 
ban troops In Angola . 11 

The Chief Rabbi gave the example of a pro- 
posed seminar; ciE Jewish intellectuals to be 
held fo Moscow. He $aklH bad evoked severe . 
harassment, house searches, arrests, pro- 
longed interrogation* fcy the KGB (Russian se- 
cret p 6 Hce). Four' Jewish Intellectuals from 
Britain had applied for visas to atteod, and 
thrte bad been refused for "devious reasons”- 
like there, befog, no accommodation available 
for them. Dr. JakohovHs said be was glad' to 
hear that both Britain and the United States re- 
^dedjlluman Rights as the top priority for 

*&*'• **** 
S^^J t k!^ ou,,d i ***& of conscience 
; Ml lqf the fewfefc comfotanlty in a racist so- 

«We to 6mn?. rt ;Aa always, Jews were habit 
t»* '^ceut^ of any reaction 

, pnd Ihe prospect of whofo- 

one of tbe;mo$t Qoorish- 

•■XSSBS fiLWWh (ttosSIK : 

■ Jewry) was teriremely fritter, i ' 

; • . threatened - 

' ^al wd thaijfo Ttiipetp. ^Mtentohite lUdfoS 
rtropg |Anfo tofliMfoce n^creeptag; 





Protesting [n Moscow h 1073 

. ‘We believe that not only are nw a 

that Dr. Jakpbovits had painted. Perhaps It 
would be as well to lake it with a pinch Of his 
mm Satt: "Wp Jews, ! .<fofnk,,are constantly 
gSveO to over-reactiiig to events. When things * 
go Well we rise on a crest of euphoria. When 
we suffer reverses, we faU to a trough of de- 
pression and despondency more severe than 
normal”, •: 

rale; the rescue operation which brought back 

^ J 2 ? S IlS ( * hOSta ^ s from Entebbe, and 
f^fion,agalm f t tte United Nations 

J53SS racism 
. /That tad helped to win hack for the Jews a dfr ' 

' r-*** , t 

■ Turning to the pd^tioO of tb^ Jewkh 

in SbiM 2 d £ 

" Whelhw they 

«b«t W-coricSierf'' 

Kuif., .v.'- 


, UPI prww 

chosen people, but everyone Is' 

even lower birthrate than the general comma* / 
.rity in Britain. Seventy percent of the chlidrtfl 
of mixed . marriages were not brought .MP « 
JeWs. ' 

The Chief RabU had to face some firm . 
though delicately worded questioning on fois . 
point Some correspondents pul it lo him there 
was a racist element In his approach. No, sw . 
,Dr^ Jqkobpviis, the definition 0 1 racism^** 
foe oppresskwi of one race by another; 
wm nope of ttat in Judaism. _ 

The Jews had no desire to oppress auyoi® 
Mse, they Just .wanted to remain themse!* 65 - 
‘What they wanted to preserve was not (Be P* 
rity of the nice but the identity of 8 P® 1 *; 
who had suffered so much martyrdom lor 
oiray thousands of years. , ' 

..... Re summed up, “We believe in being 
eM. We believe that hot only are vx a J®* - 
people; but everyone ia a chosen peop 16 .". 
don’t want to be a world religion, we ao 
seek to make converts or go out on 
tores. Bid it follows from this that to rewm 
our identity we’ve got to retain Judaism- a 
Jew, by yirtne of his With as a Jew, has 8 “f 
toiis ; commitment. nnd : We will hot w * t ;-: f ,. r 

y«C bn his. opting out of this. We have alr^wy 
lost one-ihird of our Jews in the na^ 
hokxaosl. and with another three taW& » 
Ritesfo'w^ are Md allowdd to ^• as 

; pm - , people^ ■■lre.''cta^■lopk■wlth'compta cel, “ 

: ^llw nnarilAn'nf lUA-'niwiusI !■ 


Italy’s Communists look to role in government 



Even many leftists express some skepticism 
about Leninist heirs' sincerity in talk of cooperation 


By David Willcy 

Kpecial lo The Christian Science Monitor 


By Sven Simon 

• Berllnguer: ‘Time to go beyond theory* 


The powerful Italian Communist Parly is conducting a rigor- 
ous self-examination to prepare itself for government. 

But increasing doubts are heing expressed by non-Cummu- 
nists here about the sincerity of the parly’s professed attach- 
ment to a multi-party system. 

A marathon meeting of the 177-member central committee 
of the Italian Communist Party is attempting to lay down the 
blueprint for a Communist utopia in Italy. Parly leader Knrlco 
Berlinguer started this critical analysis with a long interview 
in the parly weekly Itinasciata saying the Lime had come to go 
beyond the theoretical basis provided in the 1930s by the 
parly's ideologist Antonio Gramscl and redefine the sort of 
new society at which the Communist Party is aiming. 

Wide support wooed 

There has been some breast-beating at the central com- 
mittee meeting by the party's new chief organizer, Gianni Cer- 
velll, who complained of a tendency lo Impose Improvised, 
slapdash solutions on Italy’s current social and economic prob- 
lems. But no clear image has yet emerged of how the parly 
sees its future role in or out of government except as a mem- 
ber of a "grand alliance’’ of the [Roman Catholic] Christian 
Democrats and the Communists - an unlikely political devel- 
opment in the near future. 

The accent at the central committee meeting is upon retain- 
ing the widest possible support for the party within the coun- 
try. The working-class origin of the party is hailed, but this 
does not mean that support is spurned from white collar work- 
ers, intellectuals, or even businessmen. 

"The image Is that of a government party needing tech- 
nicians to solve everyday problems rather than militants de- 
voting themselves to revolution,” commented the authoritative 
Milan daily Corriere Della Sera. 

“It might be said that the Communist Parly, having arrived 
at the threshold of government, feels the need to change Us 
shirt and adapt itself (0 its new tasks,” the newspaper said. 

The ideological inheritance of Antonio Gramscl, .who died in 
one of Fascist dictator Benito Mussolini's prisons, appears lo 
be proving awkward to the Italian Communists when they try 
to answer the simple question: "Do you or do you not believe 


in a multi-party system and would you voluntarily relinquish 
power If you were defeated In un election?" 

A broader Ideology? 

Mr. CraiLsci marked a stage in the development of Leninist 
ideology in that he dealt wilh l he problem of democratic con- 
sent in a complex. Western-type society. Bui the Italian Com- 
munist theoretician was certainly no advocate of the multi- 
party parliamentary system. 

The gravest doubts urn being expressed by leading nnn-t'om- 
munist political commentators aboul the type of regime which 
the Italian Communists might wish lo establish here. 

Alberto Honehey, an influential, politically independent jour- 
nalist. quoted a leading Communist as saying recently that ihe 
transformation of Italian society as conceived by the Commu- 
nists would mean that (here would be no need for alternative 
conservative and progressive government k. 

"Whul sort of pluralism is that?" he asked. “A Western so- 
ciety Is not only more complex than the one which Lenin knew 
or Gramscl thought about, but also more complex than that 
which some members of the Italian Communist Party today 
can conceive," he concluded. 


Leftists alBo aroused 

Some progressive left-wing politicians also are angry wilh 
Uie Communists. Marco Panella, leader of tho small but mili- 
tant Radical Party, which gained tour seats In Parliament for 
the first time In the last general election, says he is fed up 
with befog attacked by Communists who ought to he fighting 
for the same civil-rights issues as the Radical Party. 

The Radicals spearheaded the fight for divorce law reform 
and are at present campaigning for a host of social reforms 
which mofel Italians would agree are overdue. The Commu- 
nists, however, perhaps because they feel the Radicals are 
stealing their thunder, have been hostile to Mr. Panella and his 
supporters. 

"Why such hate? Why such Intolerance?" wrote Mr. Pen- 
cils “What sort- of foretaste does this give of a government 
with Communists In it? How would they treat ihe opposition 
ftmn the Ministry of Ihe Interior?” 

Italians of many political persuasions are pondering Mr. 
Panella's words as the Communist central conimlllee churns 
out many speeches but few radically new Ideas for tackling 
Italy’s economic and political problems. 


Awareness filters into E. Germany 


By David Match 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
■ if . East Berlin 

A'tyest German boy of ten whs playing in 
frant of his apartment house here in East Ber- 
*Mttls father lives and works here.) The boy 
foiled two East German boys of the same age 
f to the apartment. It was high enough and 
new enough to offer a good view of the wall 
But divides Berlin. (The wall was, of course, 
Wft by Ihe East German Government to re- 
train Its citizens, but propaganda here says It 
kty prdtect them against fascism.) 

/ One of the East German boys said, “That is 
^ anti-fascist protection." The other East 
Ckinan boy said, “You can call it the wail. 


We are wilh West Germans now." The first 
East German boy said, "Yes, you are right, 

The West German father who ovbrtieard the 
conversation was amazed that youngsters of 
ten could so consciously switch their vocabu- 
lary to accord with Uie company they were 

story Illustrates how politically .aware 
East Germans are - and, as a corollary, ow 
Important West German broadcasting is to 
East German citizens. 

Conversations with East Germans Mks it 
clear they are uncannily aware poUbM^Yj 
have to live and breathe the prescribed 
politics to protect their position m soclety^But 
Sit is exaggerated to say they know mqre 
Germany than West Germans 
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themselves, It certainly is tree that they know 
more about West Germany than West Ger- 
mans know about East Germany. 

Two-thirds of all East Germans can receive 
regular West German television, and 80 per- 
cent of East German families have sets. West 
German radio reaches all of East Germany, 
and virtually all families have set s. 

In addition to' the regular west Gorman sta- 
tions, Deulschlandfurik and RIAS (Radio in ibe 
American Sector of Berlin) broadcast specific- 
ally to East Germany. ’ r 

East Germans have a wide variety of west- 
ern programming to choose from - news, com- 
mentary, events in Moscow, developments to 
Africa, documentaries and specials, and cov- 
erage of Communist lands, culture, and so on. 

Diplomatically, East Germany has tried long 
and hard to keep toe Western media out but 
Without success. Along with Moscow and Ihe 
other East-bloc lauds, the East German Gov- 
ernment argues that especially after the Hel- 
sinki Conference oq Security and Codperallnn 
lii Europe, such broadcasting is nothing but- in- 
terference in the internal affairs of lts country. 

Oh the other hand, Interviews in East Ger- 
many and a study or the East German media - 
which include powerful rddlo stations reach- 
ing most of Europe make It clear that lh? 
Communists have not given up their Ideqlogi- 
cfil struggle against tho West. 

The media here are fuU of negaUve dovel- 
opmehts ifr West Germany, And they also are 
full of items purpOrtfog to show how. various 
aspects of “freedom" are stronger horej The. 
word freedom appears constantly in Ihq media 
here -“socialist freedom." • 

. Erich Honecker, Communist Parly, chairman 
- hi East Germany, has said:,, "peaceful coexis- 
tence beiwodh natiops with dlfferent.waya ,pf 
■ life and ‘foe unyielding, struggle . against 
bourgeois kieotogy to . aU Its forms are not 
. really opposites. They ' are one ; and the s^me 



By B. fJormarr Math any. staff photoflrap 

Standing guard In East Berlin : 

thing. Uncompromising struggle against Impe- 
rialist ideology is a basic requirement or an ac- 
tive pursuit of peaceful coexistence." 

’ What these ;abstracL statements mean to 
practice is a constant, attempt to toll "social- 
ist’' dllzens of East Germany that their coun- 
try is good and free, but that West Germany 
and other capitalist countries arc evil and 
repressive. 1 ' 

But here In East Berlin, wilh so many West- 
ern broadcasts coming , in that they just cannot 
be Jammed, it la clear East German citizens 
"listen West?' , 

. These citizens toll a stranger ‘foal forir gov- 
ernment doeq not do anything about it. "We 
hear Western broadcast* - and thank gopd- 
pess,” one woman fold this reporter. . . , 





E. Germans protest 
Bonn court ruling 

Army deserter, fleeing to West, killed 
2 border guards; wins acquittal 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bono 

Bast German newspapers and radio and 
television have bitterly criticized a West Ger- 
man court decision aquitting an East German 
of manslaughter while escaping to the West. 

Werner Weinhold, who deserted the East 
German Army and fled across (he border a 
year ago, Admitted to returning fire at East 
German border guards during his escape. He 
was charged with manslaughter by the Essen 
public prosecutor, who now will appeal the 
case to the highest court for criminal matters 
in West Germany. 

'Storm of protests 1 

The protests against the decision by the 
Communist Party -controlled media in East 
Germany indicates the leaders there feel It 
goes heavily against their international legal 
position. Two of the leading East German 
claims are that the Essen court’s decision con- 
tradicts international law and that it repre- 
sents a disregard of East Germany's sover- 
eignty. 

Ncues Deutschland, the Socialist Unity 


(Communist) Parly newspaper, has carried 
what it describes as a “storm of prolesLs" 
from workers, educators, scientists, writers, 
youth, sports figures, pastors, and representa- 
tives of women's groups. 

The two Gcrmanys have an extradition, 
treaty, bul it hns a lot of loopholes. 

ta his decision freeing Mr. Weinhold, handed 
down Dec. 2, the judge, Hans Behringer, said 
there was no conclusive proof that bullets from 
Mr. Weinhohl's gun had killed the two guards. 
East' Germany sent documentary evidence on 
the case, but it did not permit witnesses to 
travel to West Germany for the trial. 

Tho case Is complicated by a number of ele- 
ments. East Germany restrains its citizens 
from escape attempts with lethal harriers and 
with a policy of shoot to kill. 

Many East Germans have been killed by 
border guards while trying to escape. Tho 
question or self-defense which Mr. Weinhold in- 
voked is a tricky one, as is the related question 
of whether the right to free movement should 
take precedence over the East German policy 
of stopping would-be escapees. 

All are cltlzenB 

West Germany recognizes all East Germans 
as citizens, so from the legal position here It Is 


‘Carter save us,’ 
Greek Cypriots cry 


By Daniel Southerland > 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

When the news of Jimmy Carter’s election 
virtory reached Nicosia, Cyprus, church be Us 
rang, schoolchildren and civil servants gol a • 
holiday, and a sizable crowd thronged the Am- 
erican. embassy in a happy demonstration . 

'‘Carter save us!” shouted some 'of the 
people in the crowd of Greek Cypriote. 

. , Mr; Cartels statements to Greek commu- 
aides in the United States during Hie election 
campaign had led. many Greeks to believe that 
ho would favor them in their dispute with the 
•Turks niter Cypitos. Some of the statements did 
.seem ib stress a deed for the removal of "for- 
• aljpi l, -*r namely Turkish - forces froth Cyprus 
.as Deli as concern for the Settling of mainland ' 
,, Turks .on the islands But a reading of thopre- 
jSaret}, piorc carefully worked out Carter slate-' 
mujOs-dit the Cyprus Issue showed him to bo* 

. thorp. or loss iti Uhpwlth a number of Fqrdad- 
. nhnUration statements on the subject. .•> ,i. . ; 

;Noify Mr* Carter has made it clear in a talk 
with U.S: senators Ihat he intends not to favpr 
; one side or the other in his approach to the 
; .Cyprus preblotn. ' •••..;./•;• 



By Sven Simon 


Controversial escapee Weinhold stands by West German border, sign 


no crime to simply escape. And West Germany 
does not recognize the bordor as an inter- 
national border but as the demarcation of two 
zones, using post-World War II legal defini- 
tions. 

Judge Behringer said East Germany had 
turned the border area into a killing zone apd 
that the East German shoot-to-klil orders and 


coercive restraint of Us citizens were illegal. 
But he regretted two lives were lost as the re- 
sult of “political realities." 

Mr. Weinhold has -a price on his head. East 
Germany has offered $40,000 reward for his 
capture. He disappeared with several West 
German correspondents right after he was re- 
leased. * 


Next for Spain: election 
for a near-democracy 


out his posture on negotiations ’over' Cyprus 
would be “premature," he declared. 

"I don't feel I am yet qualified to talk about 
the details of the Turkish treaty,", said Mr. 
Carter in reference to the American defense 
cooperation agreement with Turkey, which al- 
ready has been negotiated by the Poi-d admin- 
istration. 

Mr, Carter said ho thought the U.S. military 
bases In Turkoy were “important" and that he 
would hope that the U.S. might try Lo ratify an 
agreement with both Greece' and Turkey “to 
continue an adequate military -presence In 
those countries.' 1 

. According to the London Economist, the 
Turks have hinted that if the United States 
failed to ratify the cooperation agreement by 
early next year, the American bases would 
, haves to go. Under the ponding agreement, the 
Turks would receive *1 billion in military .assls- 
. tance from the United States over a four-year 
period;. The Senalo Foreign . Rolallons Com- 
mittee ; has been whiting for the completion of 
negotiations for a military agrtemeritwith 
Greccp before acting upon the already nego- 
tiated- agreement with Turkey, Both Turkey 
and Greece are NATO nllies of the United 
States. 
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.. . pities batwaoh .Graeco and Turkey. To spblV! - tack objectivity.": 


By Joe Gandelman :■ • 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

After his resounding success in the referen- 
dum on constitutional reform, Prime Minister 
Adolfo Suarez is expected to move swiftly to 
prepare for general elections next spring that 
will make Spain a near-democracy. 

The reforms approved Dec. 15 provide for a 
new two-chamber Cortes (parliament). The 
350-member lower house will be directly 
elactcd and will have power to further amend 
the Constitution. The Senate, however, will 
consist of an equal number of representatives 
from each province and King Juan Carlos will 
havo the right to appoint one fifth of its 207 
members. 

Results in the referendum were 94 percent 
"yes” and only 2.5 percent "no," with the re- 
maining ballots being blank or spoiled. • 

In the country as a whole Just over 22 per- 
cent of the electors abstained In response to 
the leftist opposition's ball for a boycott, but in 
some parts 0f. the, Basque country, the absten- 
tions rose to 63 percent. 

Polls had predicted victory, but the "yes" 
vote far exceeded expectations. 

The results represented a grave blow to ex- 
tremist rightists who launched a, last-minute 
."vote no” campaign, based pnjfoat, Thalc am? 
^njipSifo topping by “the 

1 Octaber ffret ahti-fdfeqist #bap" (GkApO) of 
Spain’s State Couiidl president Antonio Maria 
deOrioi. : - •- . : . 
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Suarez: elections the next step 
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mse to These factors led to the government’s im- 
i but in pressive victory: 

absten- • The popularity of King Juan Carlos, who . 

• was cheered by crowds as he voted. Pnnie 
"yea" Minister Suarez Is considered tho King s roy«j . 
servant A defeat on reform would have plac 
' to ex- the monarchy in jeopardy. ^ ■ 

minute • The kidnapping of Mr. Oriol, which mop , 
fired, . Wheq rightists tried to exploit it, 
by ' the ' class “undocideds” feared, reform was enow 
JPO) of . gered and tilted toward "yes." The nervousop- 
i Maria position quietly suspended its pro-absteo 
•• campaign. , 

— ^ •. . • Prime Minister Suarez’s pre-deciron 
: speech, considered the best of his career- hY 
lysts believe it decisively turned the uoe j 
‘ ’ soothing fearfbl Spaniards and bringing om 

V ; voters. r ^ 

, There is some concern the victory mig 
too big. The government had hoped for a 
'' percent "yes^” which would- have avoldM 
■■ Image of General Franco's lopsided lMf 
‘ . ' 1966 referenda. ! With, the government s ^s 
- victory, the frustrated opposition alreaoy 

• • trying to raise doubts. ;/•; v ped 

Extreme leftists call it a "Francoist, ngg 
v.. referendum." .. . "•;*:* * Jiha 

' • The Spanlsh Socialist Workers Party 

• govenunenl used a /‘Francolst <Bctatorw?p 

were reBercd. r 
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Schmidt’s ruling majority trimmed 






Schmidt: under attack at home 


By David Mulch 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

Helmut Schmidt, just re elected by Parliament as West Ger- 
many's Chancellor for the next four years, lakes office with di- 
minished political stature at home. 

It is an unfortunate and contradictory stale of affairs, since 
West Germany in the past two years has visibly taken on a 
much stronger position in the world as a middle power. 

Within the European Community, Germany is the strongest 
economic engine by far and the largest source of direct and In- 
direct aid lo Us European partners It ts the second strongest 
power in NATO, it already has begun to spread Us wings at 
the United Nations, where it will he a member of the Security 
Council for the coming year. And Its diplomatic activity In the 
third world is vital and successful. West Germany stands for 
free trade and a market economy In world business and eco- 
nomic relations. 

At home Mr. Schmidt's essential problem Is that the eco- 
nomic troubles of the last two years have exposed a bad case 
of government overspending, especially in the social sendees 
area. 'Phis in turn has exposed bitter Ideological differences in 
his parly, the Social Democrats (SPD), and within the govern- 
ment coalition with Ihe Free Democrats (FPD). 

It all came to a head the week before Mr. Schmidt was re- 
elected. He and many oilier SPD and FDP members of Parlia- 
ment had pledged during the election campaign that pensions 
for the retired would be raised 10 percent next July. 

More conservative members of the two parties fell this was 
dishonest, since the financial condition of Ihe stale agencies 
that pay the pensions is dismal. Bul most of them remained si- 
lent. 

Then Mr. Schmidt, in consultation with Ills FDP partners, 


tried to postpone the pensiun increase. This brought such a 
storm down on them that they had lo backtrack and guarantee 
the increase. 

The left-wingers In his parly said this was dishonest and saw 
lo it that he was re-elected lo the chancellorship Dec 15 by 
only one extra vote. 

The spilt in his parly Is seen In oilier areas. A group uf So- 
cial Democrats In the Industrial Ruhr are forming a new parly 
that is clearly against socialistic and neo-Marxist thinking. And 
in Munich five key members of the Bavarian SPI) have Just 
broken with ihcir party there because, they said, it was too 
Marxist. 

Such dear split s in parlies In a parliamentary democracy 
are not superficial expressions of bad temper. They are signs 
of total disagreement with the course of events. 

Mr. Schmidt belongs to the right wing of his party. Bul his 
government policy declaration, given Dec. 18, was judged liy 
many here to be an action intended to soothe the leftists. He 
said for one thing lhal although full employment is the pri- 
mary goal of the government for Ihe next four years, there Is 
little money for "reforms." 

Mr. Schmidt's majority in Parliament Is so thin that if he 
loses only five votes on any roll-call vote his government falls 
to get a majority. 

Dissent wlllitii the coalition about pulley toward hast Ger- 
many also Is n serious problem thnt could lead lo trouble. Anti 
the labor unions are unhappy with Mr. Schmhll ubuul the pen- 
sion affair, especially after Labor Minister Waller Arendl re- 
signed in its wake. Mr. Arendl is n respected labor loader. 

The recently reunited Center- Right opposition - the Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Bavarian Christian Social Union - ta 
almost Jubilant about the slluation and is talking t>r a possible 
collapse of the coalitlun. 



France still balky over NATO ties 
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By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Brussels 

France lias balked - at 
least for the time being - at 
coordinating Europeans arms 
production and procurement 
policies with Hie United 
StnLcs. 

France’s dispute with other 
European countries over this 
issue, so important lo the de- 
fense of Western Europe, ap- 
pears lo demonstrate once 
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again that there are limits on 
how far France will go in col- 
laborating with its North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) allies. 

Three weeks ago, the Belgian 
chairman of the Eurogroup, 
an informal grouping of Eu- 
ropean countries within 
NATO, took the occasion of a 
press conference to deny re- 
ports that France had reser- 
vations regarding transatlan- 
tic negotiations over the co- 
ordination of arms production 
end procurement. According 
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to the twice-weekly publica- 
tion Atlantic News, the chair- 
man insisted that France was 
in favor of talking things over 
with the Americans bul fell 
the time was not yet ripe. 

Bul officials who attended 
recent meetings of the Eu- 
ropean Program Group, an 
ll-natlon grouping outside tha 
Atlantic Alliance, said the 
meetings were marked by 
sometimes vehement disputes 
between the French and 
other European representa- 
tives who argued that It was 
time lo start coordinating 
arms policies with tho Amer- 
icans. 

"I've never seen such open 
differences," said one official 
who attended the EPG meet- 
ings, held in Rome last month. 

"It was the first time the 
French had actually been 
confronted with proposals lo 
get together with the U.S.," 
he said. "Most ol us were 
ready to get started but ihe 
French showed extreme re- 
luctance." 

The official sairl the EPG 
was currently trying to de- 
cide what tactical fighter 
plane would be needed for the 
European front in 1985, an is- 
sue Involving military 
strategy and thus importance 





Glecard: eager lo evold criticism 
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to ail members of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 

“Wo felt It was about time 
we spoke with the U.S. about 
this,” the official said. "But 
the question is, ‘How do you- 
bring tlie French into It?' ” 

As Europe’s biggest weap- 
ons salesmen the French do a 
business In the billions of dol- 
lars. Some American officials 
fear tiiat they may want lo 
use the EPG strictly for the 
purpose of strengthening 
their position in the lucrative' 
arms trade, with llUie regard 
for the coordination of 
strategy. 

One of the unreported sto- 
ries of the pnsl few years has 
been the way lit which the 
French have quietly grown 
more cooperative with their 
NATO allies, expanding their 
Involvement in maneuvers 
and participating In contin- 


gency planning, among other 
things. 

But the French have offi- 
cially maintained their "au- 
tonomy'' from the military 
structure of NATO and de- 
cline lo attend top-lovel mili- 
tary meetings of tho alliance. 

France’s President GIscard 
d’Eslalng is eager lo avoid 
• any criticism Irom the Gaul- 
lisLs that lie has deviated too 
sharply from the independent 
line laid down by the lats 
President Charles de Gaulle, 

' and the Frcncli insist on call- 
ing tho EPG the “lndopen- 
' dent European Program 
Group." 

Despite tha dispute now oc- 
curring within the EPG, Sec- 
retary of Stale Henry A, Kis- 
singer is said to believe that 
relations between France and 
the United States are cur- 
' rently better than they have 
been in many years. 
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Soviet Union 

Brezhnev’s birthday 

The party is over 
but questions remain 


Dj David X. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The outpouring of praise and ceremonies to 
mark I-conid Brezhnev's 70tfi birthday here un- 
derscores some features of (he Soviet lead- 
ership, but leaves others tantalizJngly unclear. 

By allowing the pomp and the adulation to 
outstrip (he honors given to the late Nikifn 
Khrushchev on Khrushchev's 70th birthday (in 
April, 1664, six months before his ouster), Mr. 
Brezhnev has shown Just how far above tiic 
rest of the ruling Politburo he has risen in the 
lost live years. Yet lie has not received Uie 
kind of obeisance given to Joseph Stalin (who 
also turned 70 white in office). 

The questions Western analysts are most in- 
terested in are not yet answered: do the 
paeans of praise Indicate that Mr. Brezhnev 
will slay in power for some years to come? . 

Or docs he plan lo retire with honor, as his 
wife Viktoria told a foreign diplomat two years 
ago he dreamed of doing ono day? 

Does he plan to turn more of the day-to-day 
worts of government over to HU heir-apparent, 
Andrei Kirilenko, while retaining ultimate au- 
thority himself? 

No answers found 

The most intense analysis by outsiders has 
failed to provide answers. Some Kremlin- 
watchers note occasional references in accep- 
tance speeches by Mr. Brezhnev that he will 
serve ns long as his health lasts. But this could 
be simply rhetoric. 

Some ohseivers found the Kremlin birthday 
ceremony Dec. 19, In which Mr. Brezhnev was 
awarded his third hero medal and his fifth Or- 
der of Lenin ribbon to be anliclimactic. Other 
observers had not expected much more any- 
way. The ceremony was attended by top East 
European leaders (except Yugoslavia but in- 
cluding Romania’s Nicolae Ceausescu) and by 


Mongolian and Cuban officials. An banquet fol- 
lowed. 

The entire occasion was an opportunity for 
the Soviet Union to congratulale itself on its 
achievements at home and to stress its lead- 
ership of the communist movement worldwide. 

This (heme was picked up by Mikhail Susiov, 
chief ideologist of (he Politburo, at (he banquet 
for Mr. Brezhnev in the Kremlin In the evening 
of Dec. 19. Mr. Susiov praised Mr. Brezhnev 
for being an organizer, for moving the Soviet 
Union to a new stage of social cohesion, and 
for the policy of Ddtenlc, which Mr. Brezhnev 
has pushed hard. 

Some observers see in Uio day a reaffirma- 
tion of the party’s supremacy over the military 
as well os of the party’s own domestic and in- 
ternational image. 

Unusual aspects 

Meanwhile, analysts were struck by two un- 
usual aspects of the birthday buildup and cele- 
brations, which have dominated Soviet media 
for more than a week: 

• The presence in Moscow of veteran Chi- 
lean Communist Luis Corvalan, whose freedom 
was obtained by Moscow on the eve of the 
birthday in exchange for Vladimir Bukovsky, 
the young man who first told the West that 
Moscow was sending dissenters to psychiatric 
luspitals. 

• The awarding to Mr. Brezhnev Dec. 19 of 
a ceremonial sword In a leather sheath, em- 
bossed with a gold hammer and sickle, the 
state emblem. Such personal arms of honor 
have nol been awarded since the 1918-21 civil 
war. 

Heroic symbol 

The sword might have been a substitute for 
the military rank of generalissimo. If it had 
been granted, the rank would hnve revived 
memories of the only other leader to hold it: 
Stalin. 


By David K. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

“About every 15 seconds, the young Amer- 
ican guide said, “a Russian would come up to 
mo and ask if we Americans have to carry an 
Interntfl passport, or ir we needed a special 
card to live In big cities." 

"Many Russians still think we all live in 
apartments," chimed to another guide, “and 
they are simply amnzed at the thought that 
•any American can spenk Russian as wo do.” ’ 

These and oilier comments from guides aL 
two major U.S. exhibits in three Soviet cities 
lately Indicate that In splto of. official claims to 


about life" in the U.S,, "about the problems up- 
permost in the minds of the citizens . . . about 
Its politicians . . . history, science, and cul- 
ture. ...” 

But what mast Russians kitow is bused on 
what their government tells them because they 
cannot travel abroad and can read only official 
publications Here. ' 

Those Russians who do listen to the Voice of 
America, , the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, West German radio, and others (rree 
from Jamming since the height of ddtente in 
.1973) arc learning more. 

Bui according to guides at tho highly suc- 
cessful U.S. Bicentennial Exhibition, which has 
Just closed here (after 280,000 Russians had 
poured through It in four weeks), and the U.S. 











AP photo 


Galya with her great-grandfather Brezhnev in the Crimea last summer 


Mr. Corvalan is regarded by Moscow as a 
heroic symbol of communist resistance to fas- 
cism because of his opposition to the Chilean 
military coup that overthrew Salvador Allende 
in 1973. 

By flying him straight to Moscow on the 
night of Dec. 18 after the dramatic swap for 
Mr. Bukovsky at Zurich airport, the Kremlin 
appeared to be intent on a new honor for Mr. 
Brezhnev. 

A personal message of thanks for Mr. Brezh- 
nev from Mr. Corvalan was broadcast by radio 


How Boris sees ‘Uncle Sam’ 



■•..the questions that bombard guides at such still Indicate wide gaps about, everyday life, 
exhibitions arcana of thefew ways open lo the "if you don't have internal passports, how 
West to gauge actual citizen impression? here! ’ can Vqu prove who you are?" was a question 
Many Rusriand seem convinced that Amor- thntcamo often, 
leans know very little about the Soviet Union "Row is.tt that we allow many more jot your 
or Hint, they ace few Russian films,' and rbad. h°oh s and films Into ;our country than you al- 
low Russian .books. low of, ours?" ! \ ! ;. 

Altor seeing a Soviet TV program. In which ir "J 8 ■It cbmpulpory., to go to school ' In the 
number of young Americans failed to name. Utmea Stales? • VI s English tpught. as a^second 
more Ihtm a few Soviet lies. or. republics, drib * on PJ?8®« j .0b? question; assumed that English 
earnest Russian asked, a gutdo: "Wb want tq ' a . r ^£™ ortcan wer ? dUferenUhlngs.) 
learn about America. Why .don’t you want to , lo .a jab attor you leave 

scliool?" “How do you live if voo lose vour 


Jeam about us?". . 

DPtente, it seems, still has a tong way Lo go 
to ovcrcoino years of mutual suspicion and of- 
ficial liitliiides that color basic potceplions pn 
both sides. : 

According; tq , Soviet .commentator Valentin ■ 
Zorin, who recently produced and narrated a 
nine-part series on American cities for national 
Soviet television, liiq Soviet people "know well 


:* school?" “How do you live if you lose your 
job?"' . ; 

Questions flooded lit about. high U.S.prlcos, 
high Cost of ; medical enre, crime .and violence 
- all stock themes bf SoVial metfl£.; l i -- ,;:: 

"But many of them know very Well we haVo 
a higher standard of living thpn. they do," one 
guide emphasized. "Thw know, that EastGor-- 
mans Rnd other East Europeans have better 


things than they do, and they know we have 
more than the East Europeans. 

"In fact, I think they tend to be defensive 
about their country and quite insecure.” 

A common theme in the questions: “What 
good is freedom if It means openly displaying 
the works of Hitler and Mao Tse-tung? Do your 
book shops really sell such books?" 

To the reply, “Yes, and those of Lenin as 
woll," the reaction was often a shako of the 
head: "you mean Americans are allowed to 
read auch things?" 

Meanwhile, commentator Zorin, writing for 1 
the official news agency Tass, says Americans 
know so little about the Soviet Union that their 
questions "often betray an utter lack of knowl- 
edge and at times sound Incredible." 

He writes that during one month to. the U.S, 
he feaw.qng ityo Rehm aboul ‘tlie'&viet tfalijn ■ 
:pn the rows programs of thb three major tele- 
vision networks. One was on the Nov. 7 anni- 
versary of the 1917 revolution and the other 
about an anti-smoking drive In Sochi on the 
' Black Seq. ■ . 

He blamed "a certain policy of some circles 
: which toss the mass madia" for withholding 
information from Americans: 

.'He felled to' mention American .newspapers, 

■ febrile of which carry a wlde and continuous 
range, of information 1 on the Soviet Union. Nor 
• did he say that 'American Tv correspondents 
here recently were Unable to obtain Soviet 
.; camera crews for wVeral weeks because of a 
bureaucratic mlxiip ; . *'• . 

. Another commentator, Vladimir Simonov of 
. hq NovOsti agebey, voiced the flrfet direct 1 erit- 
- f Of lhc biqentenhial exhjbit the day alter 
ii closed. Writing In.Mbskbvfeky Kobisomolets, 

y ° Ut ^ '.^^Pcr;;., he rald even 
Z -American fcnrespondchts had noted the lack of 
reference to Ambplban problem^ in it!.: , . 


here and carried on the Tass news agency 
when Mr. Corvalan arrived. While the Chilean 
did not appear at the Kremlin ceremony Dec. 

19, Chilean sources here said he was expected 
to be greeted by Mr. Brezhnev personally Mon- 
day, Dec. 20 and driven through Moscow 
streets. 

Moscow has made no public mention of the 
swap for Mr. Bukovsky. They regard the latter 
as a traitor. He had two years of a seven-year 
sentence left to serve on charges of anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda. 

Release played up 

Apparently lo gain credit for the release, 
Tass announced that world opinion led by the 
Soviet Union had forced Mr. Corvalan's re- 
lease and that Moscow would offer him full 
hospitality. It is reported that both Chile and 
the Soviet Union, working through United 
Slates and Swiss intermediaries, have agreed 
nol to mention the swap in public. 

As for the ceremonial sword of honor, it 
symbolizes the apparent desire of Mr. Brezh- 
nev to be seen above Mr. Khrushchev but not 
in the same category as Stalin. 

Yet Mr. Kirilenko has referred to Mr. Brezh- 
nev as "vozdh" or leader, a term hitherto re- 
served for Stalin. Two other officials have fol- 
lowed suit. 

Mr. Kirilenko also assured Mr. Brezhnev re- 
cently that in the Soviet Union 70 was only 
middle age. That was on the occasion of Mr, ; 
Kirilenko’s own 70th birthday, which was calor 
. brated with fqr less pomp than Mr. Brezhnevs, ^ 
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Chicago: the end 
of one-man rule 


By Richard J. Cullanl 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

of the longest and must spirited reigns 
ftl eranv big U.S. oily - Chicago Mayor llich- 
J Daley's iron- fisted rule for more limn 
Z decades over America’s second largest 
metropolis - hkeiy will be foilnwed by: 
i A split between the offices of Chicago 
mvot and the chairmanship of the Cook 
rity Democratic Committee, both positions 
held by Mayor Daley until his passing Monday 
iDvc 20). 

• A power scramble lo decide who will run 
In a special mayoral eleciion lo be held within 
ax monliis - with a group of perhaps a dozen 
fi f the most powerful county Democratic com- 
mitteemen actually choosing candidates for 
Hr. Daley's mayoral and party chairman 
posts 

• A continuing powerful role for the Chicago 
Democratic "machine,” which observers here 
note was slrongiy in place when Mayor Daley 
was elected as a relative unknown in 1954. The 
machine appears lo be in good position to also 
determine who will serve as mayor until the 
feteclion. 

• a likely redistributing of influence among 
ike city’s racial and ethnic groups - with a 
loss of power for the Irish and gains by bluck 
aid polish segments of the population. Greater 
cwmty party influence will also likely flow to 
ike suburbs from the city. 

Americans outside Chicago knew Mayor 
Daley chiefly from his role as a "kingmaker" 

■ President John F. Kennedy's 1980 campaign, 

■ tnsJiing antiwar demonstrators at the 1968 
Democratic Convention, and as a humiliated 
ate Irom tho 1972 convention - nfler failing 
9 amply with ihc McGovern delegation re- 
fcms. 

fot to Chicagoans these national political 
fa?)? were an aberration, exceptions to the 
totey pattern. They regiirded him as an old- 
id»o! Irish politician who saw his power ves- 
tal la local issues like gnrbagc collection and 
pliwagc - not in Washington or Stale House 
ranecilons. 


He a tt en til'd thousands of funerals, wed- 
dings. and anniversary parlies. He distrusted 
intellectuals and liberals, who lie thmiglit had 
little sense of the wants id working-class vot- 
ers. 

Mayor Daley did not grmiin a successor, and 
il is widely ussunicd here il would take years 
al best for a successor Hi project tlie larger- 
than-life, mythical dimensions nr "Boss" 
Didey. 

A Daley successor is expected to be “an ef- 
ficient administrative type of mayor," much as 
Mr. Daley himself was thought Lo be before his 
national political adventures gave him noto- 
riety. 

Chicago urbanologist I’ierre dc Vise credits 
Mayor Daley with iho strongest achievements 
of any mayor in the city’s history. But Mr. de 
Vise says the Mayor’s career and the city had 
both reached a pinnacle by 1970 - and both hud 
been In decline since. 

Much of Chicago’s financial troubles had 
been disguised by transferring them lo noncily 
agencies and the Slate of Illinois, which look 
over Chicago's welfare load. Since 1970 the 
property lax base has been dropping; the city 
has been losing 20,000 jobs a year; and more 
than 70,000 people a year, mostly while middle- 
class residents, have been moving out. 

“Daley would have been powerless lo have 
halted these processes," Mr. de Vise claims. 
"The end of the Daley era actually began at 
the end of the 1980s.'' 

The Chlcago-Cook County Democratic orga- 
nization will undergo a redistribution - not a 
loss - of power, says Milton Rackove, author 
of a recent book on the Datey machine. 

“Suburban committeemen will be demanding 
and getting more power," Mr. Rackove says. 
“Power will also flow back into the city ward 
commlLteeman’s hands." 

Mr. Rackove sees little likelihood of a black- 
while confrontation over political powor, since 
Hie leaders of bolh groups have loo much in- 
vested in the organization. But the Irish, about 
5 percent of tho city’s population, apparently 
will tiavo to make concessions. 

Of Chicago’s 3.1 million population, 39 per- 
cent are black. 13 porcent latino, and 10 per- 


Chlcago skyline from Lake Michigan 


cent Polish. Among other white Chicago minor- county Democratic machinery. It Is bought. 
Ittes Germans, Italians, and East Europeans ■ "One of the machine s great strengths is its 
are each thought lo outnumber the Irish. ability to adapt," Mr. Rackove ssys _ 

In national terms, the end of the Daley era "When Daley came lo power in 1055, he was 
will be much remained but will make little Just the front man for a group of powerful 
poetical difference, Mr. Rackove and others people. There are a number of talented, tough 
here suggest people ready to take his place." 

"Daley was not going to be a major figure in No flareup of tension In the city Is expected, 
the Carter picture - the Carter people thought "Between the politicians, labor leaders, and 
him pass (5," Mr. Rackove says. business leaders, all of whom are strong, the 

Continuity will be provided by iho city and city isn't going to blow up." one observer said. 


The overcrowded system 


Prisons: are they the only answer to crime? 


the prison’s normally ono-man 6-by-IO-fool 
cells. Al the zoo, two tigers are pul In cages 
measuring 15-by-18 feet. 

With more persons In prisons or jails in the 
U S than ever before - nearly 500,000 - and 
with projections of .continuing major increases, 
Ihcse questions are being forced on legislators, 
prison administrators, and the public; 

• Do prisons reduce crime - or add to it? 

The popular public conception or prisons 

seems to be that they get criminals "off the 
street"; some corrections specialists increas- 
ingly point out that almost all crim fools even- 
tually are released and that many return lo 
crime. 

Search lor alternatives 

• What are the alternatives to prison? . 

Except for the dangerous, it is increasingly 

argued by specialists such as Anthony P, Tray- 
isono executive director of Uio American Cor- 
rectional Association, that less restrictive pro- 
grams cost less lo operate, are more humane, 
and are jusL as safe as most prisons. Those 
programs include probation,, parole, and open- 
door group homes in communities where in- 
mates return nightly from jobs or classos. 1 

He dies a now study showing it copls 934.000 

per prisoner to build a new prison.. , 

■ Should more prisons be built? 

Florida and a number of other states hard- 
pressed by expanding prison populal Ions arc 
planning more. But ponplniclton Is rewtly. 
kale legislatures, In some cases, are- balking, 
looking for cheaper alternatives. ... 

Meanwhile, the ovorcrowdlng is posing some 
lough problems In terms or programs and se- 
curity In prisons like Ufa one here. 


Overcrowding "makes It almost impossible" 
for prisoners to study, sHys inmate Franklin 
Thomas, who - before the overcrowding be- 
came a big problem here - completed a col- 
lege degree by correspondence. 

in an Inlcrvlow through the glass window of 
his cell, Mr. Johnson said: "There’s no pri- 
vacy. 1 would like to study for a GED [high 
school equivalency] tesi, but everyone has 
their own TV and I’m a person easily dis- 
tracted." 

Beds Stacked up 

When he stretches out his arms, ho can 
nearly touch both walls of, his cell. The three 
bunk beds stack up nearly to the celling, leav- 
ing a small space nl one end and along one 
side In which arc crammed two small dres- 
sers, three portable television sou, nnd other 
.personal belonging. • 

More than half the nearly 3,099 prisoners 
horo get out of Lheir cells frequently for a 
prison Job or classes. But there Is not enough 
-for. eveyone lo do, so Mr. Johnson and the rest 
spend up to 20 hours a day loekod in their cells. 

in splto of the “gronl strain” on programs 
due 1 to overcrowding, there have been no cut- 
backs in them, says assistant warden Arthur 
Wallenstein: BuL "the end of the road" - an 
every -bed- full population of 3,209 prisoners r is 
Tasl approaching, says Warden David II. Brier - 

■ Lon. • '. ■ 

Already, security risks have been heightened 
by quarrels over "which space Is my space, 
which space Is your space.” he said In an inter- 
view. A cieaior idea on how to handle violent 
criminals, not the construction of more pris- 
ons, is what tiic U.S., needs, he says. 


curitv prison that is aboul three times as small 
as the typical tiger cage at Chicago s Lincoln 
Park Zoo. 

And due to the serious overcrowding facing 
this and many oiher prisons across the coun- 
ty ihice prisoners have been put in most of 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Joliet, Illinois 
* Johnson spends all but a few hours a 
re in a cell at the stale's maximum se- 


j. Berman 


.Win guard 

latent training programs keep most prisoners 
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Carter wants ‘Questions in the House’ 


B> Richard I.. Strou I 
Staff correspondent of 
The rhrishan Science Monitor 

Washington 

I'rcsident-Elecl Jimmy Carter Is asking a 
new dimension of Cabinet members by telling 
appointees that he expects them, if asked, to 
.submit lu questlun-and-answer sessions by I he 
House, the Senate, or joint sessions of Con- 
gress. 

This would be n dramatic development in 
the American government procedure - and 
parallel to the quest Inn period of parlia- 
mentary systems. 

Both Presidonl-Eli'ct Carter and Vice-Presi- 
dent -Elect Walter F. Mondale, in respective 
hooks, advocate the appearance of Cabinet 
members before Congress, not merely before 
committees as at present, but before the legis- 
lative bodies as a whole. 

Carter administrative assistant Greg Schnei- 
ders said here that the President-Elect is 
notifying Cabinet candidates, before selection, 
that this will be one of (heir possible tasks. He 
wants to make greater use of the Cabinet In 
administration decision making. The require- 
ment that they appear, on request, before Con- 
gress would require personal capabilities not 
presently stressed. 

“In England, I was particularly Impressed 
with the Interrogation of Cabinet ministers In 
the House of Commons," Mr. Carter wrote in 


his hook. “Why Not Ute lies l?" (1875). “and be- 
lieve (hut It would lx* helpful here to have 
members of the Cabinet appear before joint 
sessions of Congress to answer written and 
verbal questions, probably with live television 
coverage for the whole notion to view." 

He added: “We must insure better public un- 
derstanding of executive policy, and better ex- 
change of ideas between the Congress and the 
White House. “To do this. Cabinet members 
representing the president should meet in 
scheduled and televised Interrogation sessions 
with the full bodies of Congress." 

Senator Mondale independently advanced the 
same proposal in Jiis book, "The Accountability 
of Power: Toward a Itesponslble Presidency" 
(1975). Mr Mondale also sought the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

"By subjecting Cabinet officers to question- 
ing before the entire Senate," lie said, "and 
making tills available to radio and television - 
a qucstlon-and-report period might force presi- 
dents to nominate stronger Cabinet officers 
and give the entire Senate the opportunity to 
question them closely." 

Mr. Mondolc sponsored legislation In tho 
Senate to further the project. 

“This is not a new or radical idea," he 
wrote. “In 1884, a select committee of tho 
House, and In 1881 a select committee of the 
Senate, recommended the right of the floor of 


both houses to Cabinet officers to answer ques- 
tions and participate in debate. 

“In 1912 President Taft, in a message to 
Congress, made virtually the same recommen- 
dations." lie recalled that Son. Estes Kefauver 
backed the idea - and that a 1943 Gallup poll 
showed T2 percent in favor and only 7 percent 
opposed. 

Mr. Mandate watched the question period in 
(lie Canadian Parliament and says he "came 
away even more convinced of the validity of 
the process." 

"The Canadian Cabinet officers were dealt 
with not as spuertor public officials deserving 
special deference, but simply as co-equals who 
deserved only such respect as they earned." 

Mr. Mondale noted that one Canadian offi- 
cial thought ‘That ir we had had a queslon-aud- 
report period in Congress, the war in Vietnam 
- because of its Indefensibility - might have 
ended much earlier." 

Lacking a parliamentary question period, 
Washington has substituted In the past the 
press conference, sporadically held both by 
Cabinet members and presidents. 

Cabinet members defending positions on the 
floor of Congress In front of television cameras 
In the Carter-Mondale proposal would add a 
spectacular new dimension to American gov- 
ernment. It would almost certainly create 
subtle differences In the relationship of Con- 
gress, Cabinet, and White House. 



Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

By R. Norman Matheny, stall photographer 

Q&A sessions planned In Congress 


‘What ought a vice-president to do?’ Scholars wonder 


By George Monoyhun 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

If Walter F. Mondale follows In the footsteps 
of the 41 U.S. vice-presidents who have pre- 
ceded him, the Minnesotan will suddenly dis- 
cover after Jan. 20 that he has a lot of time on 
his hands. - 1 

He also will be available for a great deal of 
traveling - and have little say in the daily op- 
eration of the U.S. Government. Over the 
years no other major national office has been 
subjected to as much derision nor made the 
abject of as many jokes as that of the “do- 
nothing" vice-presidency. 

A new study of the vice-presidency prepared 
for the American Bar Association notes that 
men in that office frequently have found suf- 
ficient Ume for other pursuits. Richard M. 
Johnson spent time presiding over the affairs 
of his tavern rather than those of the Senate; 
Henry Wilson wrote more history ■ than he 


mado. Theodore Roosevelt planned to finish 
law school. Thomas Marshall told jokes. 

Scholars and lawmakers agree there arc 
deficiencies in the role of the vice-president 
and the mathod of selecting the men who have 
filled the office since John Adams, the first 
Vice-President said: "I am nothing, but I may 
be everything." 

i Many Incoming presidents, including Jimmy 
Carter, have promised that the vice-president 
would be given enlarged duties, and in recent 
years vice-presidents have played somewhat 
larger roles. 

Recont public-opinion polls Indicate that 
most Americans do not like the present pro- 
cess or selecting the vice-president and want a 
greater voice In choosing the men wiio seek 
that office. 

Sen. Birch Bayh (D) of Indiana, one of the 
most ardent , advocates of election reform and 
an outspoken proponent or reforming the vice- 
presidency, concedes that there Is not enough 
Bupport in Congress or in state legislatures to 


push through the constitutional amendment 
that would be required. 

Nevertheless, the Senator was part of a 
large gathering of scholars, politicians, and le- 
gal. experts who met at a Fordham University 
Law School symposium on the vice-presidency, 
sponsored by the American Bar Association, to 
hammer out proposals for Improving the of- 
fice. 

Historian Arthur Schlesingcr Jr. called for 
abolishing the office altogether, calling Die 
vice-presidency “damaging" and "demoraliz- 
ing" to those who hold the office. He proposed 
having the secretary of state sorve tempora- 
rily as president when the office is left vacant, 
until a special election Is held to replace the 
president. 

A frequent criticism against the current 
practice of the presidential nominee choosing 
his running mate is that the candidate has too 
little Ume to give to Ills choice of a running 
mate - and that in the heat of a convention, 
stresses and Ume shortages leave little lime 
for screening potenUal vice-presidents. 


However, Charles Klrbo, an Atlanta attorney 
who played a major role In Jimmy Carter's se- 
lection of Senator Mondale, said he fell Ur. 
Carter had had ample lime to make his deci- 
sion, adding that "any candidate who doesn't 
begin early in his race to consider his vice- 
presidential choice probably won't be elected 
anyway." 1 

George Reedy, press secretary to Lyndon B. 
Johnson, said ho felt the stresses of a con- 
vention In some ways allowed the public to see 
how a presidential candidate would respond un- 
der pressures. The selection of a running mate, 
Mr. Klrbo felt, allows voters to size up the 
quality of appointments a presidential candi- 
date might make after being elected. 

While vicQ-prcsidcnts have tended to assumo 
greater responsibility in recent adminis- 
trations, holders of that office nonetheless 
have continued to complain of being "frozen 
out" and “forgotten" even by presidents who 
had recognized the problem and pledged to 
make greater use of their running mates. 



West Point cleans house 
after cheating scandal 


Getting reedy tor parade By R. Norman taalheny. flail photographer 

West Point code: what price honor? - 


By Peter C. Sluart 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The remedy for the worst cheating scandal in the history of 
the United Stales Military Academy at West Point looks like 
heavy doses of forgiveness and reform. . 

special P?magojvr,ci^nn\i8Slon mbfetads teadtolttiffe 
■ “as soon as possible" alblM Implicated eadeUtyhV KaVe left 
wtnle making the embattled honor code morc flexible and the 
Academy's educational role more emphasized. 

Secretary of Urn Army Martin R. Horfmqnn, who has the au- 
thortty to implement- the recommendations he received 
Dec. 16, says he largely agrees with them. ; 

; ’ "The 1 cadets r clld cheat, but were, nqt solely <*C Taulij* the 
: commlslon Concluded: . "Their culpability must “be viewed 
against the unrortrMned .growth of (he 'cool-on-honor’ subcul- 
luro at the academy, the Widespread violations of the honor 
; cocto;:the gross Inadequacies to the honor System . the fata 

: k T"^ : 

One-fourth of ola*s ' 

Tho ch°ta scandal, Which has touched nearly one-quarter 
i? 1 L S ye H r 3 ^ lU ‘ l lTig ; clatJ3 °t 800. evolved frpm Abroad 
\ “^oration^clectrlcaleqglneering homework-last Ma?ch '' 
headed by astrenaut-tutiied-airllne- 
presldent Frank Borman, urges a aorles of. Institutional re- 
forms. Among them: • • ■ • 1101 re 

: • The honor code - ‘'A.cadpf will .not lie, cheat or stea , 

nor tolerate those who d6" - should be retained In t* 


form, but the only punishment available for a violation should 
not be flat dismissal from the academy. 

• Quality education must command “first call" at the acad- 
emy, with its superintendent chosen for educational as well as 
military qualifications, and more visiting professors hired to 

• lncrease"outslde .viewpoints.’! • ' 

■■} Comrmlrton dftiairtnan Borman, a West Point graduate, skJ® 
the academy on the Hudson River at West Point, N.Y., is sup- 
posed to have an atmosphere of military-style discipU" 8 ^ 

pressure, but threatens to become "a Ft. Benntng-on-the-Hua- 
. son" (l.e.j more military than educational), . 

. : Basis for overhaul 

i Indications! are that the report of the commission, apP oInle “ 
'• f our months ago by the Arrhy Secretary, will form the basis oi 
* a sories oI West Point overhauls which Mr. Hoffmann Intends 
.. 1 lb make, "on a fairly unitary basis’’ In the remaining month 01 
.;. his term. 

" One change already under way Is what he calls “a transition 

• in leadership.", The academy’s second-ranking officer. Brig 
G® n - ' Walter F. Ulmer; was replaced as commandant of cade - 
earlier this -week by a scholar-general (Brig. Gen. John ^ 

West Point hohbrs 1 graduate ahd former Rhode, 
'i^hp^r). -. ’ i \ 

; ‘,! Th«r superintendent,: Lt. Gen; Sidney B.- Berry, also is eX 
'• r PP ct $d fo be transferred when his term expires in the spring. 

.: ; hb P e '” says Mr. Borman on behalf of the commission 

.. V^t the institution will make some corrections that will r 
sloreltto full health.” 
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What Africans are demanding in Soweto . 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent or 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Johannesburg 

toveto may sound quiet now. but 1977 will 
j Wsc than this year, says a prominent Afri- 
^ i„ touch with the Student Representative 

C ^VrC students have spearheaded the ac- 
J v in Soweto, the huge black township near 
Johannesburg. So far it has mnnngeti to re- 
rr&ng leadership ns some youths 
Uf C the country or go underground. Three 
, SRC students are planning tn leave soon, 
line ftcir pari is done and police are closing 
In on them, according to informed sources. 

Black adults say they are amazed at the 
courage and doggedness or these students. 

The SRC Is demanding two things of the gov- 
ernment: (1) That Bantu education bo 

scrapped. Bantu education is the separate, non- 
conipulsory educational system Tor Africans. 
(2) Thai police release all detained children 
ad youths, except those with specific charges 
laid against them. 

Minister of Police and Justice James r. Kru- 
«r announced recently that 81 people 
detained under the Internal Security Act will 
be released soon. There are 102 people being 


held under that act, according to the Suulh Af- 
rican Institute of Race Relations. 

SRC demands are conveyed through adult 
community leaders lo government authorities. 
SRC leaders refuse lo talk directly to white 
education officials "hecuuse they know who l 
our demands are," the students say. 

The U.S. ambassador here reportedly Is also 
trying to talk with the SRC leaders. Ills 
request lias been conveyed In them, and it now 
is up lo the students to deckle, according lu a 
well-informed black community leader. 

The allitiidi: of whiles has changed drasti- 
cally since June Hi, said T. W. Kambulo. head- 
master for 20 years of Soweto's Orlando High 
School. “They now 1 iiink we should be viewed 
as human beings. But it Is loo late for only a 
change uf altitude. The students want It to he 
that blacks can have what whites have, if they 
work for it." 

For the SllC, the fight now is black aguinsl 
white. “When students marched into Johannes- 
burg on Sept. 23, the police didn’t shoot be- 
cause they might shoot whites. In Soweto they 
shoot. The students notice the difference." Mr. 
Kambulc explained. 

About 20 percent or Die 180,000 students In 
Soweto are judged lo be activists, according to 
sources In touch with the government. 


Currently, ihe SRC has organized a largely ci 
effective boycott or while-owned Mores in -In- H 
hunnesburg. Some blacks were beaten up when u 
they came home with Chrislmas presents from II 
lnhannestiurg. 

The SRC has clumped down tin Soweto shop- f 
keepers, forcing them nut to set high prices to I 
lake advantage of l he boycott of white bust- i 
ness, according to several sources. The she- > 
liDens (drinking houses) have been closed until i 
after Christmas, and there Is even a clamp- ] 
down on wedding celebrations. 

liven if the goverimient should release* all ; 
detained |ieople, Ihe other demand of SRC — 
that Bantu education be abolished - may he 
impossible for this government to fulfill, say 
observers. 

Banin education began » years ago anti is a 
cornerstone of uiuuilieid, ihe policy of legal 
separation of Ihe races. 

Still the government is moving In idle v Ini e 
some of the educational problems. Schools are 
due lo open a month early, Jan. 8, and crush 
courses will be offered. 

Salaries of black touchers will l» brought up 
(o those of whiles if their qualifications are 
equal. (But only 12 percent of African teachers 
will be affected.) 

Some students secretly took the last matri- 


culation exam, and the government has kepi 
iheir names secret so they will not suffer repr- 
isals. Figures vary from 18 to 20 percent of 
those eligible. 

The government, under the new ami more 
flexible regional director. J L. T. Slrytlnm, 
has relaxed its regulation that mi new schools 
tan lie built In Soweto. I’aronls are being con- 
Milleil now. and free text bunks will be issued 
from Form l instead of in only the last three 


years. 

There are strong rumors that whiles will be 
allowed lo teach in Soweto soon 
RiiL ail llic se [dans may come to naught. The 
SllC says .students will not go back to school 
unless Banin education is abolished 
•■I don't think it would work now (to pul 
while touchers hi Soweto l." said Mr. Kambulo 
“They don't want white teachers. Blacks must 
lx* able If go anywhere. 

•if white teachers come lo my school. I 
won't lie able to have control over Ihem. Re- 
sides, III ere Is a shortage of while teachers in 
while nrens," Mr. Kamhulc added. 

One community leader suld: “I feel the gov- 
eminent is going to give in. They think it Is 
; weakness. But they don't realize that if they 
wall, it will be grealor weakness because the 
. protest will be stronger." 


and what three men who lived there are doing now 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 
Solomon was studying lo be a policeman when the riots 
broke out In Soweto, the black township on the fringe of Johan- 
aestmrg, last June. He resigned from his program and fled 
kora South Africa in early November. 

Percy was a student In Named! Junior Secondary School in 
Soweto, and participated in tho June riots. 

SauL a teacher or English at Orlando Junior Secondary 
Vtaol in Soweto, was a confidant of the students, ’because, 

fcays, “I am not big." _ 0 , or . 

fbese three young men, whose ages range from 18 to 25 are 
among scores of black youths from South Africa who ha 
tAea refuge In Tanzania. 

findy answers 

Each of them was usked this question: .. tn 

If you had the opportunity, would you accept scholarships to 
continue your education rather than training to J® l ^ .. 

oppose the white South African Government? Without hesita- 
tion each said he would. , . . „ M «»nwiai 

Yet these three youths have Joined the African Natlo 


Congress (ANC). which says armed struggle is the only way to 
fight apartheid, the system that separates whltesfrornblack 
In South Africa. Theoretically, as members of the ANC, t ey 
should be among the most militant of the hundreds of new ref- 
ugees who have fled from South Africa. 

Solomon said the thing that ^ >L 

laam was not the poverty, compared with South Africa, but the 

re, Suy 1 "avalist from East Germany Inrtted 
him and others to her home for dinner. That was the tat tone 
hehad been In a white person’s home, let alone having been in- 
vited to dinner by one. 

A S l !^o'“!“live in Soweto, nod U miles away in 

at age 18, he went before the authorities to get his Identl- 

‘“‘uTe^tact with white, had come when hewae a very 
young boy. He was on a movie set of a Him called Toka 



pandphoto 


. . Ovambo. Namibia (South-West Atflca) mD 

clamor for water at refugee camp 


UP by south African Govarnman. In Namibia 


loshi." a story about witchcraft. “They wouldnt show hatred 
toward me because 1 was young,” he said. 

In about four hours of conversation these young South Afri- 
cans told how they were affected by the dl *[ i urb ^ c f ’ ^ 
they escaped from South Africa, and how they first heard 

al The? conversation was not polemical or full of slogans. Two 
ANC officials who accompanied them, and who ^emMVQ 
came out of South Africa in the 3960s, occasionally felt obliged 

to Insert some Ideology or explanations. 

Solomon left South Africa with a passport he had received 
the yBar before when he was studying Jurispru^nce ^d work- 
ing with police in Soweto. He had had contact with whites, and 
he liked one man. "But I could trust him only so far, he said, 

m ’Sd"^ girl killed .nthencabe. was 

niti otherwise Involved. He had stayed hack In tlje slaUon and 
listened to Ihe "boasting about gunning down Ihe students 
when the police returned from work. , 

^ After^Solomon resigned - "because you get a conscience" - 
he wrote a play about inflation. Some students were reh ®* 

L u when Solomon decided the police were after Mm. Using 
Ms passport, he sold, he crossed into Botswana on a train, 

ta 4“rd"- r ^“ndS stoned one whUn man ,o 

*££ "inelng at Uncle Tom’s recreation haU In So- 

weto one night when he heard the police m\& be 
Mm Ho said he went underground and eventually left 
Swaziland ("Jumped the fence") and then moved on into 
zamblquo after joining the ANC. l d bv lhe students 

^r^ m c"uuS^ SS B„1 students 

- £ fi 

so enraged that you feel you have got to go out anti take the 
country I don't know anyone with arms or training, but I am 
prepared to °go l back - wWguns and not to confrpnt the ays- 

^Sa^VgenTla’ man with a penchant for details, said he 
walked over the Botswana border at 11:30 P-^. the night 0 

N None of these .three youths belonpd lo the ANC before they . 
lftft South Africa. (It Is banned inside South Africa.) 

wSwiert about ANC by reading "Struggle lor a : 
Birthright" a book by Mnry Benson. He had bocome curious 
whenhe beerd his owu undo had been "slandered as a Com- 
munist." 

F8 perey heard°of the ANC at Undo Tom’s hall only, Iasi year, 
but Saul hat) heard about it years ngo t rijjni he was > g- 

on old man used To tell stories around.lho the at night That 
old man was tho first black man to walk (when it became le- 
gal) on the sidewalk In Pretoria. ■ _ ' • 

The three young blacks say their families back in Soweto 
know thoy are outside. But they add that n lot slu “ s .?‘ 8 ’ 
appear and families Udnk they, have escaped when Jhey 
haven’t. A lot are going to lhe Banluslans (black tribal areas), 
and police we picking many of thorn up, they said. . 

: 8 Solomon, Percy and Saul are among the Increasing number 
of exiles who will help shape South Africa's future. ■ 


k Vv.. •. 




Can Chairman Hua keep the purge from boomeranging? 


11) Ross If. Munro 
Special lo 

The Chrlsllan Science Monitor 
* 1976 Toronto Globe and Mall 

Peking 

Attacks on real and alleged supporters of the 
radical "gang of four" have become so dis- 
orderly and so indiscriminate in some parts of 
China that they threaten the Interests of Com- 
munist Party Chairman Hua Kuo-feng. 

The anti-radical drive began in early Octo- 
ber as soon as the news emerged that the 
widow or Mao Tse-lung and three other leading 
radicals had been purged and (hat Air. Him 
was the new parly chairman. 

To a greater or lesser extent, (he anti- radi- 
cal drive has evolved Into u purge in probably 
every province in China. At least hundreds, 


probably thousands, and perhaps tens of thou- 
sands of officials have been effectively dis- 
missed from their posts. 

But Peking's pleas for discipline and re- 
straint indicate that Mr. Hua himself feels 
there are political dangers for him in a purge 
he had helped unleash but can no longer con- 
trol. 

There is a political purge under way In prob- 
ably every province in China. The- officially 
coni rolled press is constantly suggesting tiiat 
the “gang of four" had its network of suppor- 
ters in every province and in virtually every 
important institution. 

There Is a continuing debate, however, over 
Imw broad and how severe the anti-radical 
compaign should be. To pul It in practical 
terms: How muny officials a( the lower levels 
are going to be disgraced and dismissed and 


how many will be disciplined, criticized, und 
then given an opportunity for rehabilitation? 

There are at least two problems in all of this 
for Chairman Hua. The first is that nasty fac- 
tional struggles create or reinforce long-lasting 
divisions, grudges, and distrust. This in turn re- 
duces the governabilily of the country - some- 
thing Mr. Hua must be thinking of. Thus calls 
for restraint and discipline in the current anti- 
radical campaign reflect Mr. Hub's interests. 

However, Chinese political tradition does not 
provide strong grounds for expecting that 
these calls for moderation will be heeded. 
Magnamity toward losers Is not a strong ele- 
ment in Chinese political culture. 

The other problem for Mr. Hua is (lie danger 
that it might isolate hint politically. The longer 
the purge continues unchecked, the more likely 
it will claim vicLims who were not among the 


hard-core supporters of Mme. Mao. 

Any official who associated with radicals or 
even was willing on occasion to work with 
them is vulnerable. And it is these people, who 
were somewhere in the middle in ihc radical- 
moderate conflict of the past few years, who 
can aci as something of a counterbalance to 
Hua supporters in the armed forces and at ihe 
top of the bureaucracy. 

Purging officials who were in the middle 
would only increase Mr. Hua's already heavy 
reliance on the hard core of military men and 
bureaucrats who were instrumental in putting 
him where lie Is today. 

Although Mr. Hua is a man of proven politi- 
cal skills, lie nevertheless came to power with- 
out the sort of political base of old supporters 
and colleagues that requires a couple of de- 
cades in national polities In establish. 


China’s turn 
at the oil 
price wheel 


By Frederic A. Alorftz 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

llong Kong 

The new leaders of China must soon make an important de- 
cision: how much oil to soil lo help finance the modernization 
they want for their country - and at what price. 

Wllh the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countrtos 
(OPEC) split on Ihe issue of price hikes, China now must de- 
cide how low to keep Its own prices If It Is Lo boost foreign ex- 
change earnings by increasing petroleum exports to its largest 
customer, Japan. 

The decision could give further clues to just how much the 
purge of so-called political radicals who opposed exporting Chi- 
nese oil has affected the country's foreign trade policy. 

Some answers are expected when Chinese officials sit down 
with representatives of Japanese buyers to discuss a J977 sales 
contract. Although a date has not yet been set, Japanese 
sources expect the talks to be held before Hie end of the year, 
probably in Peking. 

Not an OPEC member 

China is not a member of OPEC. Yet In the past it has gen- 
erally followed International price standards, partly, it is 
thought, to avoid offending Middle East countries. 

Now, with Indonesia endorsing a 15-perccnt price hike by 
July 1 while Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates sup- 
port a 5-pcrcenl Increase, the Chinese may have new room for 
maneuver without dearly undercutting OPEC standards. This 
is Important because China must keep Its oil (which Is low In 
sulphur but high in wax content and therefore relatively ex- 
pensive lo refine) competitive in price with Indonesian oil. In- 
donesia, whose oil is cheaper to refine but more expensive to 
transport to Japan than Chinese oil, competes with Chinn to 
supply low-sulphur oil to pollution-conscious Japan. 

In Uib past Chinese advocates of increased oil; exports ap- 
peared lo recognize the need to keep prices lo* enough to 
allmulate Japanese demand - and thus help pay for llio large 
amounts ot steel and fertilizer imported from Japan. Analysis 
suggest the . Chinese' also sought to keep their prides low 
enough to prevent p revived Japanese Interest in -joint oil and 
gas-development projects with the Sovlol Union in Siberia. 

Beginning in 197®, Japah was the first major overseas mar- 
ket for Chinese oil. LasL year, of an osthnaled 78 million Ions 











Techlng ofl field 



Drilling for Chinese oil — while Peking decides how much to charge for It 


Keystone 


of oil produced in China, Japan bought 8 million of the 12 mil- 
lion tons exported. 

But by the middle of this year the Chinese were telling Ja- 
pan that no largo surplus of oil was available for export. At the 
same time China ended negotiations wiLh Japan on an agree- 
ment lo trade Chinese ail for Japanese steel. 

Oil pojlcy debated 

The apparent codling of Interest in oil exports coincided with 
Ihe ilso of radical Influence in Chinese politics arter the. pass- 
big : of Premier Chou Eii-lal last January The radicals appear 
to have obstructed the oil-export policy supported by Mr. Chou 
and former vice-premier Teng Hslao-plng (who was dismissed 
In April). 

■ Both men had favored expanded oil exports to finance im- 


ports of whole factories from countries like Japan and West 
Germany. For .their part,; the radicals wanted Chinese oil 
saved for domestic' use. The import of foreign plants (ended 
during the Cultural Revolution of the late 1960s but resumed in 
1972), they argued, would weaken Chinese seH-reliance and 
produce a privileged class of technical experts. 

But since the radicals were purged two months ago, Chinese 
spokesmen have told visitors that Mr. Chou’s strategy of pro- 
moling economic growth by exporting minerals and oil will be 
re-emphasized. There will also be more imports of technology, 
. machinery, and whole plants, they have said. 

It Is still unclear how much oil China will have available for 
export next year. In the past few weeks the Chinese press 
has mentioned production problems at Chinese oil fields and 
blamed them on interference by the purged radicals. 


a national hero 


i By Frederic A. Moritz 
. • ■ Staff Correspondent of, ; -- 

' ’■ /The Ghriqt|anSdenbe Monitor ■ 

' • ■ . iibpE Kong!: 

Cl toil En-lai, bntfor fire in, Ids ; final years' 
from powerful pollllciu ppflonanlsi .la ta$t W 
coming a national heroin Chinn posthumously..- ■ 
Mr, Chpu's memory being' liMbked by the 

new leaders of China as a symbol; of the dedi- 
cation, hard work,, and balanced jiidgmont that'- 
' they say the country’s future win demand. 

Tills new stature, say analysts of Chinese af- ■ 
fairs, represents both a. recognition of wide- ' 
spread admiration for ;Mr, Chop '[among; the 
Chinese' people- and a. Conscious, effort; lopro-.; 
mote the ? ('pragmatic 1 ^ pbUceq'df - economic ! 
modernization associated with ..Uie Into pre J 
mier. •- *■ 


i To further promote that policy, a national' 
conference : on indiisly will be hold In China 
, sometime before next May, U has been an- 
nounced,., ! , y ; 

! ‘The .ptirge last October otCMang.Chlng (ihe 
Widow or: Mao Tatung), and other sb-called 
.political radicals known as the ‘.'gaiig .qf tour" 
; ( is increasingly being f Justified these ^ days, ijn 
igrounds IhaV Ihbjr personally wronged the pop- 
;ulnr premier while : hQ wa$ qilve and blocked a 
sorrowing public from honoring Mr." Chqu after 
|Ws passing last Jahiiary^' *' , . ;**•.. . 

\. Several jouriwjiats and dLpiontijtswlth long 
. experience!^ peWng'say-tHdy' IhjnkMr. Chou’s 
popularity equaled . pr-^yan, s^ass^ttuiNf 
; [Ute late/ Chairman ^ e6.!Mr. Chqu, tliey say . 
' was an 1 accessible ; figure te ; whom people r6- 
; sponded with enthusiastic warmth. But, : eape- 
jcially In: his Inieryeara, Chairman tyaa Was a 


distant figure, highly respected but at times 
feared for the personal disruptions his unpre- 
'dictablo revolutionary campaigns against bu- 
reaucracy could bring. • 

™ “ smooth ' eontlomarily. and 
ffcfUful diplomat Who could be tough, when pec- 
rasaijr but who .always displayed an: educated 
refinement. ® VBI1 though he was a dedicated 

. compiunlst revolutionary, his qualities were 
those of moderation and shrewdness, which the 

• Ki 1 ?' toh 6‘ l0 ®^ /or rand admired In 
,j their, leaders, many analysts agree; , , 

• * PP®- ®ign pt the new. stature -Mr . Chou's 

■ ' SJSj. ^^- ^W. Teqg ying:chao, to an 
' SmSS '^^hdirmau^ of jheBtahdlM 
■ .^SWklive. body; the 


band's old role of receiving distinguished I° r ' 
eign visitors with a combination of persona 
■ warmth and diplomatic tact. 

This honor to Miss Teng, who married Mr. 
Chou In 1918,1 also has served to pointedly con- 
trast their long-term relationship with that or 
Chairman Mao and Chiang Chlng. Each of lne 
latter were married several times, and Miss 
Chiapg' has been represented in wall posters as 
' a concubine who rose to power scheming to at- 
• 1 tract the attention of her, husband, wbo is lik- 
ened to an emperor. ;■ :• . ! ■■ 

At the same tlme. Mme. Mao and her sup- 
; porters are accused Of slandering Mr- Chou 
' boUi. before and; after his passing. Mme, Mao 

, . particularly! Is accused of slander by allegori- 
cally attacking Mr. Chou in the . form of Con- 
- fuclus. thB ancient scholar now' 'in official dls- 
. -favor in China. ... . . . 
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Jamaica lists a bit 
more to the left 


By Geoffrey Godscll 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Prime Minister Michael Manley’s sweeping 
confirmation in office In Jamaica general elec- 
tion makes It clear that the incoming Carter 
administration will have lo live with increas- 
Iflgjy as sprllve leftist revolutionary or reform- 
ist movemenls in the Caribbean. 

In the Dec. 15 election, Mr. Manley’s 
people's National Party (PNP) won an even 
bigger share of the seats in Parliament - more 
than Ihree-quarters of them - than it did when 
ft came lo power four years ago. 

Mr. Manley’s strength comes from his ap- 
peal lo the mass of Jamaicans - the poor, the 
unemployed; and those with limited schooling. 

It is not a racial appeal, since the population of 
Jamaica is overwhelmingly black and the op- 
position Jamaica Labor Party (JLP) and its 
leader Edward Seaga are black. Yet Mr. Man- 
toy’s following feels particularly black, in the 
sense that until he became Prime Minister 
(our years ago most of his supporters saw 
themselves as outsiders in Jamaican society. 
Hr. Manley preaches nol strict Marxism, but 
what he calls democratic socialism, tinged 
with a biblical evangelism. (His supporters call 
Mm “Joshua.") 

This tension between a black proletariat and 
a black middle or upper-class elite that inher- 
ited power and independence from the depart- 
ing British Ls not confined to Jamaica in the 
English-speaking Caribbean. But It is most ap- 
parent In Jamaica because of the size of the is- 


land and its population and because it has long 
been one of the favored tourist havens In win- 
ter for Americans, Canadians, and British 
alike. 

Mr. Manley, now confirmed in the Jamaican 
premiership, continues in the spectrum of left- 
ist Caribbean leaders alongside Fldet Castro of 
Cuba (the only avowed Communist of them) 
and Forbes Burnham of Guyana. Jamaica Is 
geographically close to Cuba, and Mr. Man- 
ley's growing friendship with Cuban Premier 
Castro causes concern to both his middle and 
upper-class political opponents at home and to 
many in the United States who have interests 
in the Caribbean. 

Indeed some of the more strident supporters 
of Mr. Manley in the PNP have repeatedly al- 
leged that Jamlca’s current troubles - finan- 
cial crisis, high unemployment, violence, and 
absence of tourists - were engineered by the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. The CIA, it 
was argued by these people, was destabilizing 
the situation lo get rid of Mr. Manley, Just as 
the CIA allegedly "destabilized" the situation 
In Chile to get rid of the late President Al- 
lende. 

Mr. M8nley himself has said; “The Slate De- 
partment says that they are not Interfering 
with us. and I have to believe it." 

If there were allegations from one stde that 
the CIA was plotting Its undoing, from the 
other - Mr. Seage and the JLP - came 
charges that Fidel Castro and Cuba were plan- 
ning a takeover through Premier Manley. The 
JLP gets much of its support rrom the middle 
and upper-class Jamaican elite which feels 



fir 


AP photo 

Manley: a friendship wllh Castro 

most threatened by Mr. Manley's "democratic 
socialism." 

The facts certninly arc IhuL since Mr. Man- 
Icy became Prime Minister in 1972, relations 
between Jamaica und Cuba have Improved. 
Mr. Manley has visited Cuba. Five-hundred 
Jamaicans have gone to Cuba to learn profes- 
sional skills - mostly In construction - and 230 
Cuban construction workers have been building 
a school in Jamaica for Jamaicans on the Cu- 
ban Premier’s orders. 

The Cuban "threat” may well be exagger- 
ated. Bui what causes more genuine concern 
to many is the long-lerm prospect for democ- 
racy in Jamaica If the . violence of recent 
months is not ended. The elections last week 
were free - but a slate or emergency has been 
In force since June 'Of this year, and over 400 
people continue detained without trial. Most of 
these, but nol all. are opposition JLP rather 
than PNP supporters. 





By Paler Gould 


Batooa Heights along Panama banal . t . . new dialogue' With Latin America? 

Symbol of ‘Yankee Imperialism or test ot new amio B 

Panama Csnsli Csrtsr’s first fsco-off? 

1 WAI Iwl I IC4 wUI Tha canal issue first gatnec 


By Daniel Southerland 
: Staff correspondent of 

; The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Of. all the foreign policy issues facing the 
new Carter administration, ihe clock may be 
ninning out fastest on Ihe one that has been 
described as "the most explosive issue in Latin 
America" - the Panama Canal. 

■ U.S. officials, as well as some nungoVern- 
. FWML experts on the subject, now say that if 
^ pending negotiations between the United 
- States and Panama over the status of the I*an- 

• Jta& Canal break down, a guerrilla war ugainst 
“at 1 very vulnerable facility is nut only quite 

• * derivable but even “probable." 

; . Panamanian Government’s initial reac- 
to Jimmy Carter's most recent remarks 
Die issue was that Mr. Carter, during the 
' .i elec ,Uon campaign, "raised the price" for a 
treaty between the U.S. ami his country 
^ '^^ra conirol or the Canal Zone. So|«e ut 
. „"•< P atters foreign policy, briefers seemed 

surprised that he had taken as ap- 
• 1 wfjrhtiy. hard a Ijne as he did in debale with 
saying that "I would never 
V lf ‘HS? V complete control or practical control” 
Where Mr. Carter will frnm 
i ' ' 

a -V : • f ■ . , ■ ' 


tiiere, no one professes lo know. Some of his 
advisers now stress his willingness lo neg* 
Hate. But if he slicks lo a hard ltne > Lat ‘" 
American experts predict, there wlU be 

^Military experts say. In the meanUme tiial 

by ,he =rs£ 

would lake 100 000 A^n troops, M 
consWeralila air and iw* ^ 


stationed In the 


Tha canal issue first gained prominence in 
this year’s election politics when former Cal- 
ifornia Gov. Ronald Reagan accused President 
Ford and Secretary or Slate Henry Kissinger 
of planning a ''giveaway" of what Mr. Reagan 
contended was U.S. territory. 

The Panamanians appear willing to view 
much of what has been said as campaign 
rhetoric, and now are eager to resume the ne- 
gotiations, Whether miicU can be accomplished 
before Mr. Carter takes office in January is 
doubtful, although some exports think some 
further agreement on minor muttors might be 
possible before then. No new dale has been set 

for a resumption of talks.. 

Meanwhile, ihc pressures on the Panama 
Gqverment of Gfcn. Omar Torrijos Herora lo 
oroduee an agreement are likely to intensify 


Montoneros 
promise more 
terrorism in 
Argentina 

By James Nelson Goodsell 
l.atin Americu correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Buenos Aires 

"The fascist military are pushing us hard," 
ccunmenLcd a member of the left -leaning Mon- 
toncro guerrilla organization, "but we still 
have got plenty of aces up our sleeves." 

Those words were uttered In an interview 
only a couple of days he fore a terrorist bomb 
blew up an auditorium in a defense ministry 
building here. In the wake of Hie Dec. 15 blnst, 
the military Is likely in .step up its campaign 
against the Monloneros, who claim credit for 
the bombing lhal killed 11 pursuits uiul 
, wounded another 20. 

, The Montoneros promise more such In- 
cidents. Whether they have the capability to 
sustain such operations Is not dear. But there 
Is a strong feeling here that previously ex- 
‘ pressed optimism lhal Argentina’s military 
government has the terrorist problem nearly 
[ licked may havo been premature. 

Only five days before the recent blast, prest* 

I dent Jorge Rafael Vldela had said In an intcr- 
Q view that his government “ls very close to fL- 
i nal victory” over the leftist terrorists. 

1 if that is so, people here arc asking, how 
r was it possible for the Montoneros lo plant a 
bomb in a defense ministry building? Such a 
— feat takes organization and daring. 

Commenting on the explosion, the English- 
language Buenos Aires Herald suggested that 
"despite earlier such Incidents, there are ob- 
vious deficiencies In security measures." 

There Is no doubt here that Ihe military has 
been having considerable success in Us anti- 
terrorist campaign. The leaders of the Ejercito 
Revoluclonario del Pueblo (L5RP), one of the 
two main terrorist groups, have been killed or 
are in detention, and Its rank and file is largely 

Cl< BuUhe^ Montoneros, the olher main group, 
are still very much in evidence. Their claim of 
responsibility for the latest blast included a 
comment lhal the explosive was placed by the 
group’s new “Ester Nonna Arroslito Com- 
mandos." Miss Arroslito, a leading Montonero, 
was shot to death by security forces Dec. 3 af- 
ter a three-year hunt sparked by her role In 
the kidnap and assassination of former Presi- 
dent Pedro Eugenio Aramburu. 

The Montoneros obviously continue to pos- 
sess a high level of mobility — a fact lhat 
belles Uio government’s assertion that, rrom a 
Jld security point of view, Ihe terrorist problem is 
nearly finished. 

Tlie Montonero leadership Is largely inlact, 
as are its ranks. 

The leaders, who .claim lo want “ihe end of 
the fascist government” and "to replace it 
with a government of the people," say they are 
, at war with llie military. 

Q ’ “We will win because the people are with 
!nl us," one Montonero leader said recently. Most 
! ° r observers dismiss such remarks as rhetoric. 
an A significant majority of Argentines are sim- 
ply tired of the terror and violence and, for 
now nt loast, lend their support lo the govern- 
gn mentis efforts to root ouL the guerrillas. 

10 ‘ Moreover, despite the continuing Montonero 
, activity, the general feeling in Buenos Aires Is 
■“ that the military has the capability of ellmlnat- 
" e mg Uio terrorists and lhnl It Is only a mailer of 
, lima before this Happens. 


Zu - » that rather than . diminish. The worsening econom Ic 

U S negotiators are hoping, of course til ln Panama lias already contributed 

mauers nlver reach the stage wjjretje mil ^ ^ ^ unrest. The student 

MrSmyoflhe canal becomes the groups are small but voqal. 

neraou J k wBS n ol made easier oy lho sports, unless General 

Aments the question emanating ^ ^ co "8 e kind or selllcmcid out of 

SZit Ford and Mr Cartar ££ whldl ,„ oks roasouablo In the 

b0lh „V,hPir debate on questions of foreign . i ^ ^ „ ke i y w face trouble not 

Sy ,nd defense- The two l “*^^ vcr only from Iho sludmil activism but alno from 

ffuEh the United States has sovereign y ^ inHuentlal quarters. ... 

rcana! Z^e. whteh R does not- 


New Zealand to Increase 
beef imports to U.S. 

By the Associated Press . 

Wellington, New Zealand 
New Zqnland will bo able lo increase its boot 
exports to tho United Slates by 8.5 million 
pounds In 1977, Overseas Trade Minister Brian 
Talboys has announced. 

He said New Zealand would enter Into n vol- 
untary restraint agreement with the U.S. cov- 
ering shipment of 2B8.3 million pounds of beef 
(o the' American market hr 1977, n)oro lhan un- 
der any previous agreement. 
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Middle East 

Israel: why Rabin called for an early election 


B) Francis Ofner 
Special currespr indent nf 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tel Avli, Israel 

Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s sur- 
prise move in dissolving lu.s government coali- 
tion and advancing general elections front No- 
vember to spring or early summer is good Tor 
Israel - and good for Mr. Rabin's own po lit Lea I 
position. 

That Is the assessment of seasoned observ- 
ers here. The advantages gained are both of an 
International and internal political nature. 

Under Israel's conslituiionu! law, tin* mo- 
ment new elections are decided the govern- 
ment must remain in power on a caretaker 
basis until a new post-election Cabinet is 
formed. Even if he Is defeated on a vote in l lie 
Knesset (Parliament), where he no longer 
commands a majority, Mr. Rabin cannot be 
toppled from power during this interim period. 

Thus paradoxically, for the first time since 


he became Prime Minister In June, 1074, Mr. 
Rabin now will have several months of free- 
dom from threats of ministerial resignations 
and similar pressures. He will be com- 
paratively freer to act than ever before. 

Clear to respond 

Practically, Ibis will mean that Ibe Israeli 
Prime Minister will be In a position to respond 
(o any peace moves wilhout the restrictions 
that hampered him when his Cabinet Included 
three ministers of the strongly nationalistic 
National Religious Party. 

True, defense Minister Shimon Pores and a 
number of other hanks continue to sit in the 
government. But, unlike the theologically moti- 
vated ministers of the National Religious 
Party, (lie hard line of Mr. Peres and his allies 
is based on security reasoning. And after all, 
security is something close to Mr. Rabin's 
heart loo. 

Thus the new siluntion might enable Mr. Ra- 


bin. In case of successful negotiations at a re- 
convened Geneva conference or elsewhere, to 
come before the Israeli electorate with a draft 
settlement proposal without risking the dis- 
solution of his exlsLtng government coalition. 

If such a draft - at best a peace treaty, at 
worst (In the Israeli view) an agreement end- 
ing the state of war - were sufficiently attrac- 
tive for the Israeli voter, the majority might 
approve substantial territorial withdrawal in 
return. In that case Mr. Rabin's big gamble 
would become worth the personal risks in- 
volved. 

U.S. backing needed 

However, to foster such a development Mr. 
Rabin would need strong support from the in- 
coming United States administration and some- 
thing more substantial than spoken peace Ini- 
tiatives from the Arab side. 

An agreement with any of the Arab coun- 
tries will have to be "filled with meaningful 


Saudi oil decision has a price tag 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Doha, Qatar 

Saudi Arabia’s refusal to agree to boost 
world oil prices by 10 percent on Jan. 1 has po- 
litical price lags attached, both for Itself and 
lor Uio United States. 

Delegates of Saudi Arabia's more radical 
Arab adversaries, and of other OPEC (Organi- 
sation of Petroleum Exporting Countries) 
states, which would not agree to the moderate 
S percent Increase of Saudi oil, flew home 
from their conference here muttering about 
disunity and about Saudi-U.S. "collusion.” 

Far more Important, Saudi OR Minister Ah- 
med Yamanl now Is on record as demanding 
speedy action by the incoming administration 
of U.S. President-Elect Carter oii the Arab-Is- 
raell dispute. 

The Saudis, as Sheikh Yamanl told both 
newsmen and other OPEC delegates here, also 
would like to see much more U.S. under- 
standing in the North-South economic dialogue 
In Paris for the growlngly dramatic plight of 
the developing countries. 

World reaction Indicative 

World roacl Lons to the split OPEC price de- 
cision - a 10-percent rise, with 5 percent more 
added automatically next July 1 by 11 of the 13' 
OPEC members but only a 5 percent rise by 
Saudi Arabia and Hie . United Arab Emirates 
lor all 1 of 1977 - show the everproseni but In- 
creasingly Visible link between oil and Mideast 
politics, which U.S. policymakers must face. 


When asked by newsmen whether there 
were any Saudi arrangements with or com- 
mitments made to U.S. Secretary of Slate-Des- 
ignate Cyrus Vance or President-Elect Carter 
to stand against a significant price rise (the 
Saudis began the conference by opposing any 
increase but compromised on 5 percent Dec. 
18) Sheikh Yamanl said: 

"We don't have any arrangements. But I 
want you to know that we expect the West to 
appreciate what wo did, and especially the 
United States, and that appreciation has to be 
shown on two different fronts. 

“No. L, the North-South dialogue in Paris 
and No. 2, the Arab-lsraell conflict. And there 
must be peace in the area as a sign of appre- 
ciation. The Geneva conference [on the Arab- 
fsraeU conflict, which all parties have pro- 
posed reconvening], or any other conference. 
Is only a means and not an end in Itself. The 
end Is peace.” 

Saudi position clear 

Mr. Yamanl made It clear that the Saudi de- 
sire was not lo Impede the somewhat slow re- 
covery of the world economy. 

. On the' Arab-lsraell coriflict, Mr. Yamanl 
said, "We are noticing some encouraging 
signs, and I hope these are valid. If there were 
lack of appreciation of the Arab position In tbe 
near future, then the political incentive for the 
Saudis to continue being moderate on oil prices 
will be gone. 

Other Arab OPEC delegates explained priva- 
tely that they were skeptical that the Carter 
■ administration would be prepared to put pres- 


sure on Israel, as the Saudis hope, to admit 
Palestinians to the Geneva peace talks or lo 
move out of occupied Arab lerritoty. 

This skepticism was expressed In acid terms 
by Iraqi Oil Minister Tayih Abd al-Karim, who 
had earlier advocated a 26 percent oil price in- 
crease to "partially compensate" for Inflation 
in the prices of imported Western goods. 

Mr. Abd al-Karim charged In a Baghdad Ra- 
dio broadcast after returning home that Sheikh 
Yamanl had tried to "emasculate" OPEC to 
serve Western plans for a settlement In the 
Arab region. He had sought to Impose Saudi 
custodianship over the OPEC states without 
regard for the Interests of the Saudi people or 
the “third world" states, he said. 


content,” Mr. Rabin's supporters say, if he is 
to remain In power. Otherwise the risk is that 
he will be succeeded by a more hawkish gov- 
emment. 

‘‘Meaningful" in this context would call for 
arrangements enabling open Arab-lsraell 
trade, free movement of tourists, cessation of 
hostile propaganda and boycotts, and the end 
of guerrilla activities against Israel. 

Mr. Rabin still Insists that the problem of 
the Palestinians has to be solved within the 
framework of a Jordanian-Palestinian state. 
But should the forthcoming convention of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, scheduled lo 
be held In Cairo next February, cancel those 
provisions in its charter that call for the de- 
struction of the state of Israel, Mr. Rabin 
might then soften his stand. It Is loo early lo 
say whether he would go so far as Lo agree lo 
a kind of federative Jordanian-Palestinian 
state, with the Palestinian part consisting of 
most of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 
Much will depend on how genuine Arab peace 
moves look in Israeli eyes. 

Carter meeting sought 

To clarify the situalion with Washington, Mr. 
Rabin is seeking an early meeting with Mr. 
Carter after the latter’s Inauguration. Bui 
judging from first informal reactions from me- 
dium-level officials at the State Department, 
such a meeting now has become “question- 
able," since it could be interpreted as Amer- 
ican interference in Israel’s elections. 

On the internal political front Mr. Rabin for 
the first time has succeeded in demonstrating 
that he is the boss of the Labor Parly. This, his 
associates hope, may deter Defense Minister 
Peres from putting up his own candidacy for 
.the premiership at Ihe Labor Party convention 
in February. However, friends of Mr. Peres 
seem determined to challenge Mr. Rabin’s 
leadership regardless of the Prime Minister's 
latest move. 
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By Francis Ofner , his coalition government, opposes any ovac- 

. Special coiTe8pbjHlenl of ” uation of territory. Ending the coalition with 
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mils would favor poqco talks with the Pales- 1 
tine Liberation Organisation If the PLO recog- 1 
nlz«d Iho state .of Israel. 

< The poll, conduct^ by; the Port Institute of 
Tol Aviv. for. the newspaper Haaretz, showed 
47.5 percent' hi favor of talks with the p.LO and . 
97.4 against, Therost wore undecided 1 . ■'».’■ 

Tho. survey was ^kiinr- before iho present 
Cabinet cribls. But 1L points to . a trend within i 
the 'public, that hns not. been lost On the govern- 
ment. ■ •' •' ‘ . 

. Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin told the Knes- 
set .^Parliament) last Monday that he was rec- 
ontbiondiitg early elections. Now only tho date: 
itmains to be doddqd.. 


mler has noticeably Improved since the Cabl- 
. net crisis erupted, . 

Bui the nationalist opposition, headed by 
Menachem Begin, also welcomed the decision 
to can early elections. I’This Cabinet hAs far a 
rldng time .beep hi astate of disintegration, " 
Mr.-* Begin said. He Added that he was con- 
i' voiced he would come (o power as a result ori 
the elections.,: .> V.* 

1 As a prelude to his' Cleptldh campaign, > Mr. 
Begin submitted a taotloh of - no- confidence to 
■ Uto Knesset Ip ' a bid Vo topple the Cabinet; 
Which no longer ’ has a majority in the cham- 
’ bor. ' ■. • 
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remains to be docldqd. ; Mr. Rabin apparently was determined to 

' Israel's readiness, for . negotiations Tor. a '• deny the opposition leader : such a; gaiti In: prf- 
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sues, In the election campaign. .... . !• tho resignation of his entire: Cabinet, which the 
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sues In the election campaign. , 

Negotiations Imply cession of territory by la-, 
raol.: Tho diehard National Religious Parly 
(NRP), which Mr. Rabin has dismissed from 


law entitles him to do. Th A Cabinet would then 
remain in office. iitiUl a new' one was farmed. 
could not be voted out of office: . 'j ; ; . ;*>-• 
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*To ring Comrade Ivan . . . 


reniral Committee of the Communist 
has launched a new drive lo Improve 
service. U admitted recently that 
tandem is simply failing lo keep up with the 
*£5 needs In this sprawling nation, 
2 H time zones span 5,000 miles, good 

^Sa^Trcccnl Western estimate, the 
Union still has only 5.7 telephones per 
SIS- compared with 65.5 In the United 
3 in Canada, 34.1 In the United King- 
™ *28.7 in West Germany, and 21.7 in 

^Sometimes telephones don't work at all - 
sab as at the inguri power plant In the moun- 
ts of Soviet Georgia, where the phone is so 
ted ihal a car and driver are kept on duly at 
tones Ur rush messages to the outside 
world A complaint appeared in the Georgian 
newspaper Zarya Vostoka (Dawn of the East) 
Dec 7. 

Tbe Central Committee says telephone ca- 
Mclly rose 150 percent in tho five years to 
Ea And although the quantity of wrong num- 
ber docs seem higher compared with the West 
(lo judge by individual experiences here), 
making calls here Is usually straightforward. 

In Ihc call to Kiev, the first "8” obtained the 
^distance line, the "044" was the code Tor 
the Kiev region. The next “2” pinpointed Kiev 
Itself. The next six digits were the number in 
Be? The last seven were the number In Mos- 
cow from wlilch the call was placed (neccs- 
taiy because it was an old exchange; from 
newer ones these numbers are omitted). 


iFrom page 1 


♦Rhodesia plan 

The aim Is to have the new plan ready for 
Midi mediator Ivor Richard to take with him 
hhls briefcase when he shuttles around south- 
on Africa at the turn ofthc year. 

Ambassador Richard theoretically is back at 
kh UN post here over the Christmas season. 
Bui, In fact, he Ls deeply preoccupied with 
.Rhodesia, visiting Washington Tuesday and 
Wednesday lo discuss tho situation with Dr. 



‘Walt for our next five-year plan' 


And yet, for all the progress, construction of 
necessary automatic switching stations lags 
beliind schedule. It can take five years to pul 
up a single one. Some of the equipment must 
be imported. Workmen take their lime. 

Meantime, new apartments and adminis- 
tration centers are being built. According lo 
the government newspaper Izveslia three 
years ago, officials do not plan carefully 
enough to match new buildings with new tele- 
phones. Lead-In cables arc in short supply. In 
Orenburg, the paper said, only 17 houses out 
of 104 could be fitted with cables. 

Even one of the best features of Soviet tele- 


phones works against the planners, (-'alls are 
still very cheap by Western standards, but 
exists keep rising. A local call Irani a public 
box is only 2 kopecks (2.6 cents), as It has been 
for 16 years. Anil the call is unlimited. Inter- 
city calls can be dialed directly from special 
public boulhs. The most expensive call (lo 
cities more than BOO miles away) costs only 
21 kopecks (34 cents) per minute. 

A private telephone costs a flat fee uf two 
rubies, 50 kopecks ($3.41) a month, paid by fill- 
ing out a sheet In a book of forms and deliv- 
ering It with the cash at Ihe nearest bank or 
post office Long-distance calls are billed sepa- 
rately. (Check-writing Is largely unknown 
here.) 

Yet wages have gone up more than four 
times since the last rale change. New phone 
network stations are financed by loans from 
the slate bank, but the money cannot be repaid 
later because profit margins are so small. 

And to raise phone rales would be ideologi- 
cally difficult for Soviet rulers. 


One other asjiect nf Soviet telephones needs 
improvement: telephone manners. Too often, 
writes a commentator in Ihe newspaper Eve- 
ning Mnseow, phones arc slammed down with 
a gruff "He's not here," even before the caller 
can pronounce the name. Officials in Moscow 
liave asked people here (the city has about 2.1 
million telephones) to limit calls to four min- 
utes. But monitoring equipment ls Inadequate. 
5o people talk on and on and on while lines 
form outside public boollis and tempers rise. 


U£. backing essential 

The British are known to fool that American 
taking is absolutely essential, especially in 
persuading South African Prime Minister John 
Vorster of the merits of iho fresh approach. , 
Both the current administration and the new 
Carter administration are authoritatively de- 
salted, as highly supportive of the current 
British efforts. U Is hoped that Mr. Vorster, 
.^ controls Rhodesia's lifeline, will in turn 
drift Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith 
from h is current rigid adherence to the digi- 
tal Kissinger plan, which is rejected by the 
tfcck nationalists. 

‘ M the other end of the spectrum, the British 
infl Americans hope to persuade Rhodesia s 
Uaek nationalist leaders to draw back from 
feeir demand for an almost immediate black 
takeover. t • m 

A moderating influence here are the ‘*ftye 
n^dedts" of Ihe black nations nearest Rno- 
feia;. They are understood to favor conttn- 
tfikm of the Geneva talks, which adjourned 


Dec. 14 and are scheduled to resume Jan. 17. 

In particular, Mozambique's Samora Ma- 
chel, in whose country most of the Rhodesian 
nationalist guerrillas are based, is described as 
backing a combination of talks and guerrilla 
warfare. The guerrillas, with their Soviet 
weapons are seen by such African leaders as 
the main Uirusl pushing Mr. Smith toward ac- 
ceptance of majority rule. 

Elements of plan 

The revised British plan for Rhodesia In- 
cludes the following elemonts: 

• some form of British presence, a residen 
commissioner or governor general, In effect 
would replace some of tho functions of the 
Council of Slate proposed by Dr. KIssInger Be- 
causo this council would have had a white veto 
(two whlto, two black members with a white 
Karo! the black nationalists feared it 
might provide a back door for continued white 

^Whal role the British "presence" would have 
has not yet been outlined in detail. The Patr - 
otic Front of Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mu- 
Saps closest to the guerrillas) want 
Britain's role to be minimal, basically ceremo- 
nial, with power held by a black majority gov- 

ei ^A Constitutional committee would take 

over the olher main function of the Coundl of 
S - drawing up the eventual Independence 

; ^“listers of the ,nte ri mg—M 
[ would be selected in advance by tl-c Oenev 


conference. One proposal Is lhal the whiles 
have one-fifth of the seats In a one-chamber 
government - for instance, seven out of 35 or 

five out of 25. . 

Bishop Abel Muzorewa, leader of one of the 
black nationalist factions and a popular figure 
In Rhodesia, has caUed for elections to find a 
prime minister of the Interim government who 
would then help choose ministers. But lhls 
proposal ls derided by the olher black nation- 
alists and is dismissed as technically too com- 
plicated by the British. 

• The vital issues of who will control the de- 
fense and interior (police) portfolios In. the in- 
terim government remain unresolved. 

Mr. Smith publicly holds out for both posi- 
tions being in white hands. Conversely, the Pa- 
triotic Front Insists on blacks holding both. 

Bishop Muzorewa has come up with a com- 
plicated formula for an inner eablnet group t)r 
national security council with responsibility for 
defense and police that would include whites, 
blacks, and the British commissioner • 

The British privately have floated the Idea of 
appointing Britons to the two disputed posts - 
a possibility greeted with acorn by Rhodesian 
Foreign Minister P.K. van der Byl. . 

AH these Issues currently are the subject of 
Intense discussion' In both London and Washing- 
ton Although the Geneva talks are scheduled 
lo resume Jan. 17, this dale, which precedes 
Jimmy Carter’s Inaugurating And may not glve 
Ambassador Richard sufficient shuttle nego- 
tlatlng.Ume, may well be delayed. . 


*Oil spill 

The Coast Guard has denied the charge, 
laying current cleanup equipment does no 
wik tn seas higher than three or four feet. 

The tanker broke In half Dec. 21 after run- 
olng aground bn shoals off Nantucket on pec. 

• B. " 

The Coast Guard had oil-conlainer booms ca- 
of working in rough seas standing by ^ 
Ihe Aariy stages of Ihc accident. But according 
, h) on4he-scene observers, It did not have 


enough boats to low the harriers lo Ihe site °t 
““A suck, at this 

southeast and had concerned 

Georges Bank. M* *” “" tourlst 

S3 Facilities Enginee ring Command. J Ve 


Mrs. Eisenhower recalls Chairman Mao’s prophecy 


; - '• ,-j- I'i '' , ■ 

j, By the Associated Pre^s ■ 

■ • . New York 

Eisenhower says the late Mao 
V.-jWg told her that struggle between the 
: wilhin Ihe Communist Party tn 
. . ;3?* could “last for two or three hundred 


Ladles Home ^munlsl Patty 

the former e» b ! ?£!* «• 

el the People s aepehM ^ lasl y e, r 

person. she that the Peoples 


bought our first small skimmer from JBF In 1 
1972. apd a move up to a larger one ; [for. Gulf] 

^cSf^OuT^cSon to' buy iho largo JBF 
Skimmer Is the. first time a single oil company 
has blade such a cqmmltinertl, according .to 
Mr Bland. "They’ve bought oil cleanup equip- 
ment through Industry groups, but .never just 

0n wSeMr" y Blanclsees GWf'S pure!>n« eflhe 
dtunmer, for about t!. million, ns a;slgnlflcnnl 
mniniltmont from the industry, one ell poUu- 
lion control expert terms It evidence of.lii- 

oi thd money they spend on oil dwgpmMt^ 
poUiillon. control, then oven If th -“J.® JJf- 
: W Merchant couldn't bo-preyent ?; d, their m- 
ijjg and -Hie damage; could )» lesseneil.- he 


* Jews and Arabs 

Israeli elections normally come In ihe fall «f 
Ihe year. Events arc moving too fasl now for 
peace talks to wait Hint long. Mr. Rabin Is ex- 
pected to campaign on a pro-peace program. 
Sentiment in Israel is believed lo be shifting in 
the peace direction because of inflation and the 
other consequences of living too long In a war 
economy. If Mr. Rabin can get a solid elec- 
toral mandate lo pursue peace lie can go to Ihe 
conference table with a convincing posture. II 
he went now without a new mandate he would 
almost certainly be undercut at home by those 
who either from fear or from land hunger op- 

1 SC the territorial concessions which are es- 
nllal to a seltlcmcnL. 

Nothing In this situation guarantees lhal Ihc 
1 years ol Arab-lsraell war will end in a lnsl- 
g agreement. There are elements on both 
des which will resist the only kind of peace 
Wch Is possible. The Arabs will have to ac- 
ppl Israel as a permanent part of the Middle 
;nst condition. U is almost Impossible for any 
f the Palestinian refugees In accept this eon- 
epi. it is extremely hard even for Arabs who 
lave nut been touched directly by Israel. Few 
eadlng Israelis are indigenous lo Arabia. Most 
ire cultural Europeans. To the Arabs these Is- 
•aells arc intruders who have wrongly dis- 
placed Arabs from their ancestral homes. 

Stimulus for money 
Among Israelis there are both emotional and 
practical reasons working against a settle- 
ment. Some of the most orthodox Jews favor 
keeping all the territories which were overrun 
In the 1987 war. Many military officers con- 
sider control of the same occupied territories 
to be essential to Israel's military security. 

And It is historic, fact that Israel’s bosieged 
condition has been the main sUmulus for the 
flow of money from overseas which has been 
essential to Israel’s economy. How much 
money would bo sent to Israel after a peace 

settlement? „ ■ . 

Cl Thus it would bo more comfortable for many 
or on both sides of the Middle East conflict to 
continue In a state of unresolved hostility no 
he mailer what the price. The old condition has 
! re come to seem normal. A true settlement would 
1 a seem abnormal. For Arabs and Israelis now to 
^ f ° accept each oilier as friends and fellow resl- 
denis of Arabia would be as difficult emo- 
on ‘ tlonally as for Ihe Protestants and Roman 
,m " Catholics In Northern Ireland. There, they 
build walls between their respective streets. 

, They find it Impossible lo live side by side as 
ln ' neighbors. 

Also, there are terms essential to any seltle- 
ment which would be extremely difficult for 
Pa ‘ both sides to accept. UN Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim told this newspaper lasl week 
m ' that he sees “coacrelo possibilities” for peace 
) , or In the present situation which are now, and for 
for the first Ume, being "seriously discussed.” He 
cited the problem of Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization representation at a revived Geneva 
a of peace conference. 

18 “ But that Is only Lha least of Ihe problems 
slan which will have to be surmounted or sur- 
. f ■ rounded. 

La. How much territory? * 

ul e d • Israel Is probably willing to return much of 
Et jog Sinai to Egypt, but many an Israeli leader, Is 
give on record as saying that .titoy dare not give dp 
Lo. the' Golan Heights, Sharm al-Shelkh, and effec- 
* tlve military control over Iho Wost Bank of the 
. Jordan. Also the tooling is strong in Israel 
about the Old City of Jerusalem. Zionists are 
accustomed lo ask: "What ia Zionism without 

Ml. Zion?” ' 

’ But tflo Old City of -Jerusalem Is as impor- . 
;F In tant lo Muslims and Christians ns it Is to Jews. 

Sulf] Both would probably . settle, tor inter- 

! ; nationalization pf JeruSatem. hot for continued 
will- Israeli sovereignty over JoriiSatom. And both 
would want protection wlilch does npt now 0*- 
jBF 1st for other places In Palestine which are im- 
ipnny porlant to thorn. Christians believe that Israel 
ig to ls either doUbcratoly' or carelessly damaging 
iqulp- the environment of special Christian Interests* 
r just Modem high-rise buildings arm changing the 
. skyline of Jerusalom. . " 

uf ihe 1 Egypt and Syria export to gel. back virtually , 
(leant all of the pre-lM7 territories. They probably 
poUu- could accept minor border changes, but not: as 
of, in- much as meat Israelis, soem to want and ex* 

. pectlokeep. 

Action The rapids ahead are going lo bo dangerous. . 
ent 'to It Is not certain that Arabs and Israelis can 
to Ihe ever get through (hom with their, present gov- 
:lr Im- eranionta (til act, If at all. But the at(qmpt to 
i» he ’ shoot those rapids is no longer avoidable. Both 

:- boats have pawed the point Of.no. return^ 
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Tackling Mideast, Africa 


By a ataff photographer 

Waldheim - Invitation to the Mldeaat 


By David Anable 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, N.Y. 

It now Is clear Uiat two or the most important foreign policy 
issues racing the Uni led Slates will require quick decisions by 
the incoming Carter administration: 

• Mideast. The preliminary maneuverings aimed at a re- 
sumption of Uic Mideast peace conference at Geneva early 
next year already arc under way. 

• Southern Africa. Not only is (he Rhodesia conference (also 
in Geneva) due to resume in mid-January, hul (he UN Security 
Council is expected to take up the whole spectrum of southern 
Africa in a full-scale debate starling next month. Readiness of 
the new U.S. administration to use its veto in defense of South 
Africa may well lie tested. 

The U.S. Government is deeply involved in both these issues. 

In particular, the Arabs are looking to the U.S. to help find 
some formula that would enable Palestinian representation at 
Geneva without prompting an Israeli boycott. The General As- 
sembly has called on UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim to 
contucL alt the "parlies to the conflict" (implicitly including 
the Palest Ine Liberation Organization) and report to a meeting 
of the Security Council no later than March. 

Meanwhile, the Africans arc hoping the U.S. will apply suf- 
ficient pressure on Uie Rhodesians via South Africa to prevent 
a total collapse of the Rhodesia talks. Jimmy Carter's appoint- 
ment or Georgia Congressman Andrew Young as U.S. Am- 
bassador to llie UN has raised African hopes of a sympathetic 
U.S. policy toward black Africa. 

Two weeks ago the Arabs took their current "peace offen- 
sive" one stage further with an Egyptian invitation to Mr. 
Waldheim to visit Cairo and other Mideast capitals next 
month. At the same lime, the Secretary-General discussed the 
Mideast, among other things, with both cochairmen of the Ge- 
neva conference - the Soviets and the Americans. 

• Mr. Waldheim had a "farewell" meeting with Soviet first 


deputy Foreign Minister Vasily Kuznetsov Dec. 15; had a sim- 
ilar encounter with outgoing U.S. Secretary of Stale Henry a 
K issinger the next day; and breakfast the day after that with 
incoming Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. 

Diplomats here warn against ovcrintcrpretlng such meet- 
ings. They stress the very tentative nature or these contacts, 
particularly at a time when Mr. Carter’s foreign policies are 
not settled. 

Another Western diplomat comments on the remarkable 
success of the Arab peace offensive during this transition pe- 
riod. In this view the peace offensive lias “swept the press 
along like corks on lop or a tidal wave," distracting attention 
from Egypt's problems with finances and military spare parts 
and from Syria's difficulties with its neighbors. 

The liming of Mideast peace moves now looms as one of the 
crucial difficulties. American officials want as much lime as 
possible for the new administration to study the various haz- 
ards. But loo great a delay will risk gelling any peace talks 
tangled up in the Israeli election due by next October at the 
latest. 

There is no obvious way, however, for the new U.S. adminis- 
tration to avoid taking early decisions on southern Africa. 

The Rhodesia conference, which adjourned two weeks ago, 
is due to resume Jan. 17. Thai date may well be pushed back. 
But neither it nor the vole on whatever Security Council reso- 
lution is put forward next month on southern Africa can be de- 
layed Indefinitely. 

The assumption here is that Andrew Young, himself just 
back from Lesotho where he took part in a conference on 
southern Africa sponsored by the New York-based African- 
American Institute, will be much more open-minded than most 
of his predecessors to African aspirations. 

In addition, it is pointed out, his close relationship with Mr. 
Carter and the prominent part played by blacks in Mr. Car- 
ter's election probably insure that Mr. Young will have a pow- 
erful Influence on the new President. 


Cyprus dispute uproots Greek-Cypriot villagers 


By David Anable 

Staff cbrrespoiuleiit of The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 

The village of Ylalousa Is lucked into the rolling foothills of 
Uie Penladaklylos range of Turkish-held, northern Cyprus. 

Until a few months ago about 1,800 Greek-Cypriot farmers, 
their families, and winkers lived in the small while houses 
along Its winding streets. 

Then groups of Turkish Cypriots began to arrive, claiming 
house alter house as their own. Today, Ylalousa’s Greek-Cypr- 
iot school Is closed, and fewer than 500 of the vtli age’s original 
Inhabitants remain. They “voluntarily 1 * agreed to leave before 
Christmas and join the 200,000 other refugeos in Uie southern, 
Greek-Cypriot, sector of this troubled iBland. . 

Hds melancholy tale is only one of those outlined briefly In 
the UN Secretary-General’s latest report on Cyprus to the Se- 
curity Council. It goes to the heart of. the continuing Impasse 
over any negotiated solution to the strategic Mediterranean Is- 
land's passionate feud and its far-reaching Implications for the ■ 
Weal’s southorii defenses. ; 

For by March, according to' all estimates here, virtually all 

CmXflEDMS 


the Greek Cypriots who once lived in the north will have 
"transferred” to the south. The division of the island will be 
complete. 

Since all attempts so far to build political bridges between 
the two divided communities have railed, a de facto partition 
lias occurred - with the UN’s peace force in I he embarrassing 
position of, in effect, enforcing it. 

The 2,700-man peace force, which was' given another six- 
month mandate by the Security Council, faces at least three 
major difficulties: 

• It has been unable to reach agreement with the Turkish 
authorities in the north on unrestricted movement there. 
Hcncg 1L has been unable properly to check out numerous re- . 
ports both of harassment of the remaining isolated Greek 
Cypriots such as in Ylalousa and of tooling of Groek-Cypriot • 
property. 

• Since the informal coasc-flra following the Turkish In- 
vasion in 1974, tho UN force has allowed farmers from either 
Bide (mainly Greek Cypriots) to enter the buffer zone to at- 
tend to their craps. 

This year, however, Ttiridsb-Cypriot farmers in several 


areas, backed by Turkish troops, have tried to move Into what 
up to now has been Greek-Cypriot land in the buffer zone. Re- 
sistance by the UN force to these incursions has sometimes re- 
sulted In fist fights and gunfire, and the dispute remains unre- 
solved. 

• The UN force is moving further and further into the red 
financially. Its deficit is about $45 million. Troop-contributing 
countries such as Canada, Britain, Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
and Sweden are none too happy that they arc not being prop- 
erly reimbursed. 

There is no sign whatever of any moderation in the rigid po- 
sitions taken by both sides. 

The Greek Cypriots insist that territorial concessions -must 
be offered first by Uic Turks to bring the Turkish-held areas 
(two-filths of the island) nearer to the Turklsh-Cypriol popu- 
lation (one-fifth). 

Thd Turkish Cypriots insist that the Greek Cypriots must 
first accept the constitutional division of the Island Into two 
federated states with a weak central government. 

Neither side will give way. No desire to negotiate can be dis- 
cerned here. 
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Japan: Fukuda finally gets the crown 


By Davkl Tharp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Takeo Fukuda, once described as one of the 
JoMC the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
was crowned Thursday as political 

i«(jer of Japan. 

fn iwo previous occasions the prime inln- 
aership eluded Mr. Fukuda: first when for- 
^ Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka's drive for 
swept aside his claim by right of senlor- 
JHnd second when Mr. Tanaka was forced 
^’resign hastily because of shady financial 
LijnJ instead of selecting Mr. Fukuda to 
-daSlir. Tanaka, the LDP elders then de- 
cided on an interim neutral - or "Mr. Clean” 
-candidate to lessen fricUon among parly fac- 
tions grappling for power. 

Their choice was Takeo Miki. His selection 
sag meant merely as a stopgap measure; no 
kjb seriously expected him to last aay longer 
ton it would take to arrange for the real 
mirier of the administration to Mr. Fukuda 


or a third figure, Masayoshi Ohira, the finance 
minister under Mr. Miki and leader of a large 
and influential LDP faction. 

But the political timetable was upset by the 
Ixtckheed payoff scandal disclosures, and Mr. 
Miki suddenly found himself in more than a 
caretaker posiLion. The public and news media 
called upon him to investigate the scandal fully 
and to divulge the names of government offi- 
cials involved in the payoffs. 

Mr. Miki promised to pursue (he scandal and 
produce the guilty officials. As a result, Mr. 
Tanaka and several other LDP members who 
had held ministerial posts were indicted. For 
his pains Mr. Miki recicved Uie lasting enmity 
of Uie LDP. 

A vigorous batUe for the leadership of the 
LDP see-sawed between Mr. Miki and Mr. Fu- 
kuda behind the scenes prior to the country’s 
general elections earlier this month. A "coun- 
cil for party unity,” composed of 277 LDP 
members of Uie Diet Parliament out of total of 
391 in both upper and lower bouses, stressed 
their support of Mr. Fukuda as president of the 
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party. Prime Minister Miki was asked to re- 
sign. 

Mr. Miki held on, but Mr. Fukuda was 
picked as the virtual "shadow president" of 
the parly and ran an eletlion campaign as if 
the Prime Minister did not exist 

While Mr. Miki commanded great personal 
support for his individual stand on Lockheed, 
the vulers handed the LDP a jolting setback at j 
the polls. Bereft of political support for his re- j 
forms, without backing from Ihu influenlial 
business community, and deserted by the vot- 
ers, Mr. Miki was forced into a traditional 
face-saving device of resigning to take respon- 
sibility for the LDP humiliation. In the end, the 
Prime Minister was obliged to lake upon him- 
self all the collective Ills or the party. 

Inflated with election successes, opposition 
parties spoke of forcing the LDP into a coali- 
tion if Mr. Miki bolted the party in protest with 
Us critically needed 3!-mcmber faction of fol- 
lowers. But he proved to be the consummate 
loyalist by agreeing to pul LDP survival ahead 
of biller feelings against his rivals. By doing so 
he saved the LDP from further disorder and 
chaos. 

Mr. Fukuda promises to "reform" the LDP 
by eliminating factions and Introducing in- 
creased Inlraparty "democracy." Yel he has 
already named Mr. Ohira to be LDP secretary- 
general and ft is expected that the majority of 
Cabinet posts will be filled from other strong 
factions. Including that of Mr. Tanaka. 

like Mr. Tanaka, Mr. Fukuda was once ar- 
rested on suspicion of accepting bribes — In 
1947 _ but was released for lack of evidence. 
At the time he was an aspiring bureaucrat In 
the Finance Ministry and due for advancement 
\ to vice-minister, the highest civil service post. 
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Takeo Fukuda: new Prime Minister 

Ten yearn after the scandal, Mr. Fukuda 
was cleared in the bribery case by Prime Min- 
ister Nobusukc Kish I ■ Observers note that Mr. 
Kish spent time as a suspected war criminal 
in the same prison with Yosliio Kodama, a key 
payoff man in Uie Lockheed scandaL In recent 
years Mr. Kirill was an honored guest at the 
wedding of Mr. Kodama's daughter. 

Against this badiground, one Japanese bu- 
reaucrat. in response to a question about the 
effect on Uie LDP of Prime Minister Mikl’s 
resignation, answered, “Now it’s back to 
square one." 
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By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Haag Kaag 

Has Indonesia’s President Suharto delivered 
in the 10 years since strongman Sukarno, the 
founder of modem Indonesia, was overthrown? 

Has this oil-rich country of 127 million people 
made enough economic progress over the past 
decade for General Suharto to be able to jus- 
tify the authoritarian way in which be has run 
ft 9 ■ 

These are expected to he the key questions 
as campaigning Is stepped up for Indonesia's 
general elections in the spring. And 48 the 
elections approach, the Suharto government 
finds itself on the defensive because of growing 
critidsirt over charges of widespread corrup- 
tion and massive indebtedness as a result of 

bureaucratic mismanagement- 

Although the President himself Is not subject 


* * •"■Wf 


observers alike say Ms personal prestige - 4nd 
the ability of bis government to Inspire con- 


“According to Javanese tradition," said one 
observer, "a leader of authority should not 
have to openly . . . deread himself against cril- 
Ica." 

The auctions of mismanagement stem 
from the extea Indebtedness that the country 
has had to bear - estimated in some quarters 
to be as high as f6 Milan - because of the op- 
erations of the slate ofl company. Pertamlna. 
One of Ptertarnina’s main problems was Uiat It 
engaged In numerous expensive projects that 
had only the most tenuous links to oil. Ust 
March President Suharto fired the president-di- 
rector or the company, along with his leading 
associates. 

Censorship eased - 

So far, preparations for the election have led 
to some relaxation of the on-again, off-again in- 
formal censorship of tho Indonesian press. For 
example, Indonesian journalists say that news- 
paper editorials ■fr/are allowed to criticize 
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jWrams - may be o the Une next May- His 
ruite? Golkar Party wm 60 percent of the pop- 
g^Tvoto and aD but a handfol of parlia- 
mentary seals In U»e, last elections five years 
ago and seems almost certain to win more 
voles Uian its closest rival thte time. 

Confidence shaken : 

But confidence In tee goveriunenl among tee 
student-toieljectual drdes - which 11 years 

^rejectedTonner Prestdent Sukami In fo- 

vSr of Mr. Suharto - already has been daifr 
aged by the comiptioo and ixideWedta^ 

And many observer^ suggest teat 
Prerident’s stature cwiM further decline unless 
’ Golkar can prevent substantial 

Se* MaycritbQUt JuMng wW«P read anpld™ 

. mm ijQn the government's InaWWy so 

,tat • hs prowem l ; 5 
■ under control has embarrassed blpi personally 

■^hTundSiscI Pb aulborily, olBerccr, 
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proldcms os toe use of public office for per- 
sonal gain - $o tang a* M names are men- 
tioned But observers conclude that a growing 
tide of criticism has ten top government on the 
defensive and eager to establish that Uiere are 
qHU limits beyond which critics should not go. 

These observers see significance In too de- 
gree of offlclal emphasis given to two rerent 
developments - astH^Ued ‘leller plot” urging 
pjrskteni Suhario to resign and an announce- 
ment thfli .a group of MtiBlira ; students had 
ntanned to assasanale toe President. Ids wire,- . 
and Admiral Sudomo, the national secnriiy 

chief. ■ 

According to the observers, the government 
is anxious that there developments not be seen 
io have weakened tho President’s moral . au- 
thority In way* that a coalition of Roman Cath- 
olic. ' Protestant, Muslim, and mystic leaders , 
, nftriu take advanlage of. , 

in its bid to win support dt the polls, ihc gov- 
etnmeaL can be expected to point to a reduced 
inflation rate, rural educational improvement 
programs, and a prugram of agricultural de- 
: vetopment through electrification - and the 
; building of roads and bridges, ft also can call 
. on a strong Army organization ihai extends 
into the countryside and on Urn rapport of vu- 
. lage chiefs to mbbiRae voles. ' • ' 
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Tabglia Bay, the spot at which same believe Jesus breakfasted with his disciples after the Resurrection 
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Si. Peter's fish" from the Sea of Galilee 
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Bread of Tiberias 


"And yesus returned in the power of iheSpfcGa/ifee: and 
there went out a fame of him through all [jfeii found about 
And he taught in their synagogue s, being gfi of aft 

I Luke 4:14, 15 
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THE LAND OF 

j£S(JS 

* Galilee 


By Gordon N. Converse 

Chief phoic»Kru|>hcr nf 


The Christian Srionce Monitor 


An olive press at Capernaum 


The Sea of Galilee, also known as Lake Tiberias, Lake Kennereth, 
and Lake Gennesaret, is the largest body of fresh water In the Holy 
Land. One’s first view of it from the pastoral highlands above is likely 
to be startling; the lake nestles 686 feet below sea level. 

In the time of Jesus there were a great many towns and villages by 
the lake, especially on its western shores. But Tiberias, the most 
important town today, is little mentioned in the Gospels. 

It was In Capernaum, at the northern end of the lake, that Jesus did 
much of his preaching and remarkable healing work. On the Galilean 
shores nearby, many believe, he fed the multitude, on the hills above 
the city ji reached (he Sermon on the Mount, and in the local 
synagogues healed and taught through simple parables. 

His parables were so often related to the land and lives of the 
Galileans that today one can sense a special closeness to the Gospels, 
here. 
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Marl? records {Chapter 1:16-18) that 
it jyis when Jesus, walking by the 
! : 5ea of Galilee, saw Simon Peter and 
hh. brother Andrew “casting a net 


into the sea? That he called them to 
i?e^ome‘ "fishers of men." Today "St 
;Pete?6 flsh“ are a-sijapje-in Galilee. A 
jftdsprnjah {lefi) returns to Tiberias at 
if^JWhT^th anight'* catch 
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Interview with Indira Gandhi’s cousin 


India: ‘a dictatorship — comparable to Hitler’s Germany’ 


By Stewart Dill McBride 

Staff writer of Thp Christian Science Monitor 
Cambridge. Moss. 

Xaynnlara Sahgal projects the strong but 
gf'iiite jirescnce so often associated with her 
unde, the late .lawaliarlal Nehru, India's first 
Prime Minister Hut these days, the well-known 
Indian political juumalLsi and novelist loses 
her patience when the subject turns to her 
country’s retreat from democracy and the au- 
thoritarian regime of her cousin, Indira Gan* ■ 
dhi, the present Prime Minister. 

Mrs .Sahgal. who Is emerging as one of the 
Indian Guveromcnt’s most outspoken crillcs, 
said in an interview here with the Monitor, 
that her humeinnd had become a "dictatorship 
. . . comparable to Hitler’s Germany. 

"If you no longer have an avenue l» disagree 
with government, if you can be pul into jail for 
criticizing Hie government. If all your property 
can be confiscated, if your taxes can be ratsed 
as reprisal for what you say, whatever you call 
It, an ’emergency’ or the ‘rise of fascism,’ It Is 
all the same. 

"I think you can Uve very well and peace- 
fully in India today If you keep your mouth 
shut. But thuL Is, after all, not the way people 
who live by Ideas can live," she continued, 

Mrs. Sahgal is among the hundreds or In- 
dians who have left their homelund since June, 
1B75, when Mrs. Gandhi declared a national 
emergency and subsequently asked Parliament 
to rewrite portions of the Constitution to bol- 
ster her own political power, imprisoned thou- 
sands of her political opponents without trial, 
and Imposed strict news censorship. This year 
as Prime Minister she has twice 1 postponed the 
nation's general elections. . 

Arrived In U.S. last May 

Mrs. Sahgal arrived last May in the U.S., 
wtiero she has been a visiting research associ- 
ate at the Radcliffe Institute RnU was putting 
the final touches on . "a book about Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s emerging political style, ” when Inter- 
viewed. 

Mrs. Sahgal, already the author of some 
seven books (including "Prison and Chocolate 
Cake," the story of her childhood and India's 
struggle for independence), moved on the 
Southern Methodist University In Dallas, 
Texas, at the end of November where she Is 
teaching a six-month creative writing course. 
Her plans after that are Indefinite. 

Criticism of Mrs. Gandhi froni Mrs. Sahgal's 
side of the family Is nothing newi. In October 
Mrs. Sahgal's mother Mrs. yijaya Lakshmt 
Pandit (Nehru's sister), . told tho New ; York' 
Timas, bi an interview in India, lhat.sho was 
"prpfyiiridiy troubled'’ with the direction Mrs. 

' Gandhi was taking; Mrs. Pandit, who served as 
; India’s -ambassador to the U.S. and Soviet 
Union and was the first woman president of 
' tho United- Nations General Assembly, said: 
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Nayanlara Sahgal By Barlh J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 

’You can live very well In India today If you keep your mouth shut’ 


"It is far more repressive today, in many 
ways, than it was under the British." 

Now 76 years old and retired, Mrs. Pandit 
has avoided arrest largely because of her 
birthright and her previous political proml- 
;ncnce. Mrs. Sahgal has no such protection and 
doubts whether she could return at this Ume 
without being arrested. Even in Cambridge, 
her activities were monitored by the Indian 
Govenment, she said. 

“They seem .vety Interested In what I have 
to say," said Mrs. Sahgal, referring to a recent 
seminar she gave at Radcliffe which was at- 
, tended by a representative of the Indian Em- 
bassy who. had flown from Washington for the 
occasion, ' /•' ' . 

; Prior to .Endian independence In 1647, Mrs. 


Pandit and her daughter, Nayaptara Sahgal, 
lived in the same small house with Nehru and 
his daughter Indira Gandhi. “My mother and 
father lived with my uncle [Nehru] In the 
same home . . . they were all bi and out of 
jail. It was that kind of home, completely in- 
volved in the national movement,” says Mrs. 
Sahgal. 

Regime called ’artificial’ 

Mrs. Sahgal believes that the present author- 
itarian regime is "an artificial one,” wholly 
apart from the Indian tradition of political di- 
versity and tolerance. She maintains it is a 
product of Mrs. Gandhi’s own personal weak- 
ness. . 

’ : Mrs. Gandhi declared , the "emergency" a 
few weeks after toe High Court in her home 


town of Allahabad found her guilty on June 12, 
1975, of illegally using government officials 
during her successful 1971 campaign (or re- 
election to Parliament. Her conviction, coupled 
with general frustration in India over the econ- 
omy, sparked mass rallies and demands for 
Mrs. Gandhi's resignation. In what she main- 
tained was an attempt to save Indian democ- 
racy from internal subversion and Instill dis- 
cipline, Mrs. Gandhi clamped the "emer- 
gency," which is still in effect today. 

Mrs. Sahgal says, "Any change in the situ- 
ation will most likely come from within her 
awn party, unless of course it comes from vio- 
lence. And when you close all the legitimate 
avenues of protest, stop letting people express 
themselves through the press, you've blocked- 
all the safety valves, and it explodes In vio- 
lence, which can only mean replacing one dic- 
tator with another^’ says Mrs. Sahgal. She 
adds that large nonviolent demonstrations 
against the government occurred early this 
year but were never reported in the Indian or 
foreign press. 

While Mrs. Gandhi recently released a num- 
ber of her jailed opponents, continued cen- 
sorship of news has effectively muzzled critics. 
“A political party needs to be able to speak its 
views to be able to object to what is happening 
tn Parliament," says Mrs. Sahgal. "The cen- 
sorship has put Indian society right back into 
the Middle Ages. Now we have to wail for 
news from travelers, such as someone coming 
from Bombay who tells us that there has been 
a meeting or tlierc was a protest." 

All of the “emergency” measures Mrs. Gan- 
dhi has enacted have been constitutionally 
sanctioned, and she has acted “within the four 
comers of the Constitulion," admits Mrs. Salt- 
gal, who adds: “But so did Hitler. For each 
step he took, he invoked some article of the 
Wcimer Constitution." ' 

Critical of Intelligentsia 

Mrs. Sahgal is particularly frustrated with 
the failure of India’s intelligentsia to resist 
Mrs. Gandhi’s regime. "I found people wbo 
had been to college in India, who would say, 
‘Oh, Mrs. Gandhi is pot a dictator. She has 
cleaned up the streets and stopped the strikes 
so we can produco more.’ But that is exactly 
what the educated Germans said hi Hitler's 
time. They didn't discover until after the war, 
when all the atrocities came out, what Hiller 
had been doing all those years." 

One of Mrs. Gandhi’s acts which most dlsv 
hubs Mrs. Sahgal (as well as some of Mrs. 
Gandhi's staunchest supporters) is the rocket- 
ing of her 29-year old son Sanjay into a position 
of prominent political power. While the you“fj 
businessman holds no elective office, overnight . 
he has become a de facto Cabinet minister am 
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r. home Mrs. Sahgal says rumors that Sanjay now is 

controlling his mother from behind the scenes 

are “quite possible." But it is not as simple 
as that. While Mrs. Gandhi poses as the radical 
to satisfy demands for change, he • [Sanjay] t* 
able to keep business and industry happy w • 
I trust, : cause of his well-known anU-CommuuJs 
ict" he views," she says*. Mrs. Gandhi’s alliance with 
India's Communist Party, as well as cj* 
of good friendship with the So wets, is a bond m ‘ 
’or him ideology, but of political opportunism,, 
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Do galaxies collide in space? 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Picture a ring of stars and gas so large that 
I lakes light 100,000 years to travel from one 
ale io the other. ■ 

j m the last 20 years, astronomers have dis- 
miatd only a dozen galaxies with this unusual 
ftp? They have found large numbers of gal- 
idcs willi whirling spiral arms, others that 
k egg-shaped, and a number of other slan- 
4ri forms. But the ring galaxy lias proven 
Mte rare and its origins arc mysterious. 

Now, Edward A. Spiegel of Columbia Unl- 
srsityand John C. Theys of the Stale Untvcr- 
gy or New York at Stony Brook, having stud- 
fedlhese rare formations with a computer, 
Hfidudc that they probably are (be aftermath 
diHanfccoDlsions between galaxies. 

EqiorlEflg in a recent issue of the Astro- 
rfe&a! Journal, the two argue that grav- 
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itatlonal tides produced when one galaxy Is 
"hit” by an Intruder In a collision that lasts 
hundreds or millions of years stir the dust and 
gases in the galactic disk into an outward ex- 
panding ring of newborn stars. 

“They are such strikingly beautiful objects," 
Professor Spiegel explains when asked why he 
began studying ring galaxies. Also, be says, the 
rings are an unstable form for galaxies to lake. 
Therefore, (hey must be only hundreds of mil- 
lions of years old, a mere cyewlnk compared 
to the 10 billion years astronomers allot to the 
period of galaxy fori nation. 

Depending on how two galaxies collide, three 
different types of rings can be formed, llie sci- 
entists believe. One is a perfect ring with a 
dark interior. A second type has a star cluster 
off center inside the ring. The third kind has a 
dense knot of stars on one side of the ring It- 
self. 

According to the computer study, when one 
galaxy hits another dead center and at right 
angles to its galactic disk, a perfect ring will 
form. Oblique angle collisions result in the 
other two ring types. 

Galactic collision forms a ring because the 
intersLeilar gas which makes up about 10 per- 
cent of the substance of a galaxy is swept into 
this shape. This concentration of gas gives 
birth to new stars. And new stars provide most 
of the galactic glow. 

H tills proposed mechanism Is correct, then 
dim, older stars should still be in the dark cen- 
tral portion of the ring. Dr. Theys thinks he 



How ring galaxies form 

The first drawing shows an intruder galaxy approaching the flat of a disk galaxy. In the sec- 
ond the intruder pierces (he disk displacing mailer from Its center. The collision stirs dust and 
gases into an outward expanding ring of stars (Inst drawing). The Intruder then forms a com- 
panion galaxy. 


may have detected Infrared (heal) rays from 
these stars In ono ring galaxy. 

As the star-studded rings decay, they bead 
and finally break down into a number of 
smaller galaxies, according to the computer 
simulation. The process lakes 500 to 600 million 
years, says Professor Spiegel. 


The computer program also predicts that af- 
ter “some billions of years” thtfee smaller gal- 
axies eventually merge into a concentrated 
bail of stars and gases. These stellar con- 
glomerations may ultimately turn into quasars, 
the most energetic objects yet found in the 


‘Harmless’ chemicals may not be 


Pollution formed in air 
from everyday cleaners 

By Robert C. Cowen 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Some of those “harmless" chemicals that 
clean your clothes, take grease off metal, or 
remove paint may torn into poisons when they 
gel into the environment. Dry cleaning chem- 
icals, tor example, react In the air to produce 
phosgene, a poison gas once used In war. 

Moreover, contrary to what has been as- 
sumed, the chemicals probably find their way 
Into the stratosphere. There, some of them 
could pose a threat to the ozone layer beyond 
that already associated with propellants in 
spray cans, according to Hanwant Bir Singh, 
who studies this kind of pollution at the Stan- 
‘ ford Research Institute. .. . 

Dr. Singh concludes from his studies that it 
is not safe to thoughtlessly release even chem- 


icals that in themselves may be harmless. 
“One needs to know where such chemicals go 
and what they turn into, before calling them 
safe,” he adds. 

Tonnages substantial 

Phil Hanst of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), which helps support Dr. 
Singh’s research, makes the same point. 

The chemicals involved are halocarbons. 
These Include such compounds as chloroform 
and vinyl chloride, as well as the fluorocarbons 
used In some spray cans. Dr. Hanst notes that 
the supposedly harmless members of this 
chemical family are released worldwide in mil- 
lion-ton amounts. “These amounts are consid- 
erably greater than the fluorocarbon re- 
leases," he Says. “While harmless in them- 
selves, the reaction products of the chemicals 
in air arc almost always toxic,” he adds. 

Knowing this, and knowing that the growth 
curve of use for the chemicals is rising rapidly, 
Dr. Hanst says: "In my opinion Lt is cause for 

concern. ” , . . . ^ 

He adds that he does not want to alarm the 
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How we make deserts 

Data [rom Lamlsat, America's earth-sor- 
veylag eye In the sky, have reinforced Ih e h e- 
□ry that peopie caa create their owe deserts 

‘^"rr^tdatsuserstTe, 
Ariv^Wversity, finds from Mlelllle i and other 
data that overgrazed land on one side of 
St along the 19484D Egypt-tsraelarmtetice 
line measures consistently several degrees 

JS^ tatas lees heat than vegetated lead 

l*E 3FE5 

Ipnd encourages desertification. 

Power from a ‘duck’? 

W ater's 

SJte? Loch Ness monster 


Some competition as a tourist attraction next 

spring. 1 , , 

A prototype 0* this device, wliich can take 
about 20 kilowatts of power from >vavea, Is 
scheduled to he launched at the Inverness end 
of the Loch In AprIL 

The machine earned its nickname because it 
bobs up and down like a feeding duck when It 
takes energy from passihg waves. 

Buoys check pollution 

Hie Environmental Protection Agency is 
testing new remote-controlled buoys that will 
provide early detection of off-shore water pol- 
lution. • 

The buoys, linked by radio to on-shore labo- 
ratories, can delect undesirable bacteria In a 
mailer of hours, rather than the several days 

-■^sfsssx^. 

dose swimming beaches i If the contamination 
comes near shore- 


public in saying that. Re knows of no imme- 
diate threat of direct poisoning. But he feels 
people must awaken to the fact that harmless - 
chemicals can turn into poisons that, even in 
low concentrations, might have chronic harm- 
ful effects. 

Pollution unsuspected 

Both Drs. Hanst ad Singh point out that 
people release these chemicals freely partly 
because even experts thought such pollution 
would quickfy disappear. Dr. Singh now doubts 
tills.' 

He illustrates the point with his work on 
phosgene, which he described In a paper pub- 
lished in the December 2 Issue of Nature. 

Taking data at several urban and suburban 
points In California, he found significant 
amounts of poisonous phosgene which tended 
to persist. Even a heavy overnight rain re- 
moved only 20 percent ol it at one location. “It . 
seems clear that phosgene is removed only 
slowly from the atmosphere, ’’ he concludes. 

Dr. Singh notes that Uie dry cleaning chem- 
icals that react to tho atmosphere to form 
phosgene are produced globally in amounts of 
some 1.5 million tons annually. a£ of 1975. 
About hall of this la made and used In the 
United States. "However," he explains, "these 
chemicals arc used-all over the place, it really 
is a worldwide problem-" 

Theories ’obsolete' 

As he studies the fates of these various 
chemicals, Dr.. Singh finds the chemistry of air 
: pollution to be far more complex than be- 
hoved. Hatocariions, thought too ephemeral to 
reach great heights. In his opinion, probably do 
' gel into the stratosphere. Borne of them could 
destroy ozone, which screens out . solar ul- 
traviolet rays. 

While he thinks the evidence linking spray 
can propellants with ozone destruction still 
. holds. Dr. Singb says that, previous theories of 
- hiow these and other chomtcals interact la air 
now seem to film oversimplified and obsolete. 

Right now, EPA Is concerned about some 
670 chemicals. However! Dr. Hanst says he . 
lacks authority to do the kind of Investigation 
he feels needs to be done lo trace their pos- 
' dble bazards. 

Dr. HansL has been asked to recommend ac- 
tion, to: be taken , under provisions of the toxic 
substances Contrpl .few passed, this, year by 
• Cqngrdss. lie Is urging -that, research tb trace . 
the full .history, of ; chemicals . In (he ; cnvl* 

' nmment. be given high priority. 
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Put it on wheels 
and away it goes 


By Marti) e iitllmu 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

. Slide it under. Push il away. Draw it up. I’ull II (o another 
room. 

Mobility for furniture is (be demand of many households 
today. Caste/s, which ran be added by anyone, any time, pro- 
vide the answer. They swivel easily and move freely in any di- 
rection to make furniture marc flexible In use, and therefore 
more practical. Easily movable furniture makes housework 
and entertaining easier and adds to the convenience and plea- 
sure of everyday living. 

Casters can be added to coffee tables, bedside tables, cribs, 
children's furniture, sofas, occasional and upholstered chairs, 
sewing machines, footstools, cabinets, TV stands, dressers, 
record cabinets, planters, wood boxes, bookcases, or what- 
ever. 

Discuss your needs with any friendly salesman at a good 
hardwanl store. Before making Ihc selection, consider the size 
of Ihe caster in proportion to the size of the furniture to which 
it will be attached, and the degree of mobility desired. There 
is a selection guide on each box. 

Select casters, too, for the type of floor on which they wlU 
be used. Metal tread casters move best on carpets. Rubber 
tread casters are best Tor hardwood and Ule floors. Thermo- 
plastic casters can be used on both carpet and some hard sur- 
face floors. And these come in different colors such as beige, 
brown, frost while, and black. Metal casters come in several 
finishes, such as satin chrome, bright chrome, bright brass, 
satin trass, antique copper. 

One clever rather has constructed an Unusual seating area 
along one wall of the basement playroom, lie used two old flat 
doors as the base for two dab cushions of foam rubber slipcov- 
ered with cotton corduroy In bright red. The door-cushions 
were suspended on two-incb-hy-four-inch block legs. The open 
arcs beneath was considered the toy “garage.” But to make 
. the toys easily accessible, and for quick order and or ganising , ■ 
the father buDt a series of wood box bins and set them on cast- 
ers. These can be easily rolled in and out of Ihe storage ga- 
rage- That wqy the games, blocks, books, dolls, and toy cars 
are kepi separated. And the children can do a quick cleanup on 
short notice of (he playroom when mother sounds the alert. 

(top sketch). 

• Another father, in an effort to 1 provide sleeping space for his 
young daughter’s overnight guests, fashioned a plywood 
trundle bed to stttte under Ids youngster's four-poster bed. It Is 
a simple box, Hg enough to encase a single foam rubber rnal- 
'tress, mounted on casters. 

’ At lower left are wooden crates, mounted on casters, to 
More logs for the fireplace and to house barbecue equipment 
and a HbacH grille. Such rolling crates also make good toy 
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Provide household mobility wffh casters on everything from tables to planters 1 


Heavy plants , need moving around from path* or terrace 
. back to hallway or living room and what’s more help than a 
planter, or planter platform, on carters? 

. <** homemkkor bought a series of unfinished Parsons ta- 


The ultimate in hors d’oeuvres 


hies in various sizes, mounted them on casters, lacquered 
them while; and now uses them for a variety of purposes - 
serving tea as shown bore (middle left), to hold plants in front 
of a window, as 6 behlnd-Cbesofa tabfo which must also some- 
times double for supper buffets. 


n, v. ?“* ™ 5 2££“ to ,ce waIer wWte ****** 
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btfrs d’oeovrea, a luxurious cold meat loaf, or a 
fancy tfver spread. Whatever the definition; 
(did should be pari of the holiday arena. lt*a 
special - tike the season. ; 

•WM is Often made . with a combination or, 
graiuid meats and pork fat;- It Can ah* be 
made with hraunscbwdgcr, or liver sadsage, 
which is already jpr odad and blended with 
bate and spices. It. to a tasty' time-saver for 
preparing pfitAand its ecooqmlcaly-too. \ 
Perhaps your choke Is Ufa* cup tarts ruled 
with a quick comWhaUon ofllver sausage, sour 
' aeam.and sreamhigi 

For a more decorative presentation, a pat* 
can be molded; with beef cOnsojurae," otivds, 
and hard-cooked eggs. It's firm yet spreadable. 

If you’re advenUatne, lake time to pre- 
pare (fie West etegalk qt an ~ p|(d on evotite,. 
A layered fitting of gnntoid meata^ cooked 
chicken strips and herbs, te wrapped in a flaky 
crescent roll dough before'.baJdng^ ;> n»e baked 


1 tablespoon (1 envelope) unflavored gelatin 
l can (tb^tnmees) beef consomme 1 
1 hard-cooked egg, shelled and sliced 
\ < piiqfenlo sfrdted olives, sliced :■ 

, V4pom»d j ounces) ttverwurst ■■ ,f 
i UWe^oons Buriy chopped grecn onton . . : 

■ 1 teqsptioh fresh lemim iuice .-..y-. v. 

• teaspood grated temdtt rind; Vi 

■ •:,/ _ -j 

»adl^i smlaliti )m i^ ^eiBp. srf ftte i^Nasm 
: a small saucepan, float add stir, over medium 
beManULgetaUnls dissolved; add remaining 
consomme. Four fata:* mreWir^>iq».Pour% 
'•: ; 'Wtp cohsonude mbtiqf* Into 2^-moki which 

IhlhcOalolset; gelitiAbUlWs 

Ariahge dehter e^ shfes ^iid^Tq 1 Wofita 
" S ott^'ritow' M> bbtloq> wfl 2ddkssL' : 


ottve abces; 

add to bverwtnrst along with lemon Juice and 
rind and ttqukf red pC^PT seasoning. sur fa ^ 
remaining consomme mixture ' Carerully spoon 
over partially mixture to mold. VT 
Chill several hours 'indil. flniL Uomoid on 
aerring^jlaie. Serve with cracker* jf ak*s g 
servings. > ; \ ■ 

LhrefP**T»fa J\ f 

removed ' 


aohi: cream 
JMfaced onion 

fte mattird '■ 


France spurs businessmen 
ito pursue foreign trade 


flirt seceral decades vf Kurupem business 
r,pori/»g briimd him. Philip Whitcomb looks at 
w France is fighting its current economic 
Second in a two-part scries. 

By Philip IV. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


French Government economists see the re- 
tclance of medium and small businesses to 
wnpefe aggressively for foreign trade as a 
basic cause of France's shortfall in exports. 
Itec firms are the cautious majority of the 
1) million registered businesses In France. 
M of diem are family owned. 

Hie government has been working hard to 
dnndste and aid these potential exporters. Ef- 
Ws to set up export groups have been per- 
sttol and include the following advisory orga- 
buUous: 

• The French Center Tor Foreign Trade In 
(Wsajuflls M provincial branches provide (n- 
hrmatlon and aid in establishing contacts ev- 
ff)iifre abroad- 

• The French Insurance Company for For- 
Trade, also a Paris-based government 

fDcy, with seven provincial branches pro- 
^protection Tor exporters. 

• Tie French Banks for Foreign Trade, with 
rtprovtnclal offices, arrange export financing. 

• The government's Institute of Industrial 
fedopmenl (ID1) guides firms that are in 
Mies though basically sound and if neces- 
xybeys shares in a firm to provide capital. 

He latest In the series of government ef- 
htt, however, is taking a more psychological 
A 

to example, the Nouvel Economtsle’s Man- 
rofllie Year awatxi didn't go (n any of the 
to&nds of French managers trained al Hnr- 
ri at Wharton, at the great Haute Ecole 
f«nnerclalo matntainod by the Paris Cham- 


ber of Jouy-en-Josas, or at (he Harvard-in- 
spired European school of management al 
Fontainebleau. 

The awaixl went to Laurent Bolx Vtves, a 
self-educated man who 21 years ago took over 
the management of a little struggling family- 
owned firm in a small town In southwest 
France. The company makes the Rossignol ski 
This year 22 percent of all the skis bought in 
the world will have been Rosstgnols. 

The new psychological approach also in- 
cludes blunt statements of fact. This shift 
away from the gaullian axiom, “affirmations 
of greatness create greatness,'’ may scatter 
some of the pink clouds that have been obscur- 
ing the public's view of the economic situation. 
The shift has been evident in precise economic 
warnings by President Valery Giscard 
d'Estatng. 

Two aspects of the current economic crisis 
may be noted as vital, one alarming, one reas- 
suring. 

• The alarming aspect is evident in the In- 
creasingly vindictive declarations of socialist. 
Communist, and far- Left leaders, who between 
them have been winning an average of 52 per- 
cent of the votes In by-cicctions. They say that 
social justice - a burning issue with French 
voters - and economic stability can never be 
achieved until the present capitalist structure 
Is replaced or destroyed. 

• The reassuring aspect is historical. The 
franc has been devalued more than 20 times 
since 1914 and, valued by the contemporary 
dollars of that year and of 1976, has shrunk to 
less than one-fiftieth of Its 1914 value. 

But the physical resources or France still ex- 
cel those of any otlier European country. Its 
individual scientists and technicians are unsur- 
passed. Its workers are almost unanimously 
devoted to their work, and work well. 

The official motto of the City of Paris may 
well be applied to all of France. Freely trans- 
lated, It reads, "Rocks about a bit, but never 
sinks." 


Sketches by Ann Matthew* 


Foreign exchange cross-rates 

By reading across this table of last T uesday's mid-day Inter- 
bank foreign exchange rates, one can find the value of the ma- 
lor currencies In the national currenolea of each of the following 
financial centers. These rates do not take Into account bank 
service charges, (c) - commercial rate. 


The point to remember is that casters can add as much as 
two inches to the height of a piece. The helpful hardware man 
can help yon figure out Instructions on the package and advue 
on the best type of caster far the weight it must sustain, m 
the type of floor on which U will be used. 
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The following are U.S. dollar valuei ^only: Argentine peso ^ -0MB. Muh 
trallan dollar: 1 0600; Danish krone: .1732; lloftan ffts: iWtIM, l “l» riaB8 
yen: .003404; New Zealand dollar: .0480: South African rand: l.ifiOO. 

Source: Flrat National Bank ot Boston, Boston 
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ThrM (eativespreadt lor comp^lf J 

add. re mainin g • Ingredients. :• sUmflg j 
Haded.- Spoon about 1 teaspoon bra^^; | 
germ^ture into "each fall. or';| 

servfag Uroe. G British with chopped ps^: “v,.| 
l^priha, Makes 3ft : V . ", ' 


i! What a major t 

figh-technology corporation * 
learned from a small * 

New England company J 

of principals. « 

M this and nthcr examples in our complimentary ^ 

4fOchijrt, A Company of Princi pal!- J ust Wf i tc * 
f V- ' Ton your company letterhead to - * 

. .Hoa gland, MacLachlan & Co.. Inc. 4c 

■§ Crovc Street, Wellesley, MA 02 1 81 * 

• l «>bone (617) 237-5777 Telex 92-2556 # 

M^ACUnd, MacLACHLAN & CO., INC. * 


i ■ Industrial Marketing Consiliums * | 
* PLANNING • FORECASTING *' 
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By Gordon N Converao. chief pholographar 

Brimming haryest bins line Argentina’s Rto da la Plata 

Why steaks aren’t quite 
as thick in Argentina 


INTERNATIONAL 

HIGHLIGHT 

Water drive 
pays off , . 

r * London 

British environmenlallsls 

. are very happy about one as- 
pect of last summer's severe 
drought water conservation 
campaign’s results. The cam- 
paign resulted in permanent 
conservation of certain water 
supplies. During the crisis, 
many industries installed re- 
cycling equipment so that un- 
mixed cooling water could be 
used over again. Use of this 
emergency measure has en- 
couraged these plants to con- 
tinue and even expand the re- 
cycling process. Water- 
agency officials In several 
areas report reduced Indus- 
trial consumption of 15 per- 
cent or more. 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Buenos Aires 

H wheat and com prices were higher, Ar- 
gentina's economic prospects would be looking 
better. 

But the world price on most grains is down 
sharply just when Argentina is Ukely to have 
its biggest wheat crop ever. 

The harvest under way Is expected to yield 
12 million tons. It could go lo 14 million If con- 
ditions continue as favorable as they were in 
the first two weeks of the harvest. 

When this crop was sown, the world market 
price for wheat was around $140 a ton; now U 
is about $95 owing to a worldwide glut In the 
grain. 

For Argentina, this means less foreign earn- 
ings, a continuing Wgh treasury deficit, and 
Utile tax relief in the year ahead, despite the 
strenuous efforts of Economy Minister Josd Al- 
fredo Martinez do Hoz to bring some order out 
of the economic chaos he inherited last March. 
That was when the Argentine military seized 
power and removed President Marfa Estela 
Martinez de Perdn. 

Dr. Martinez de Hoz has accomplished a 
great deal in the past eight months, bringing 
the economy back from near-collapse:. 

• A slowing of the inflation rate from a 
whopping 800 percent per year to one of about 
150 percont. The 1977 rale may be held to 120 
percent. 

• A move out of recession, which In lire first 
quarter’ ot the year was a 3.5 porcenl decrease 
In gross domeslic product, lo a slight increase 
for the final quarter, as well as a cut-in the 
federal budget deficit from 13 lo 5 percent. 

• A significant improvement In the foreign 
debt picture - from defaulting on loans in 
early 1976 to a situation now that Dr. Martinez 
de Hoz calls "perfectly in order." 

All this should be good for Argentines. But 
the average worker, (bo man on the street, (he 
small farmer, has yet to see the results in his 
own life. To stow the inflation rate. Dr. 
Martihez de Hoz adopted an austerity policy, 
Including wage freezes that have boon lifted 
only slightly on two occasions. In July and Sep- 
tember, to permit slight pay boosts. 

A third Increase, likely to total something 
between 15 and 20 percent, Is due in early Jan- 
uary. 

in a broad-ranging Interview, Dr. Martinez 
de Hoz admitted that the crunch in his pro- 
gram hits the average wage earner, who has a 
difficult lime recognizing Ihe improving eco- 
nomic picture when his own pay envelope does 
not stretch so far as ft used to. He becomes 
rather cynical, particularly as he hears about 
Ihe tremendous grain harvest expected this 
year. 


The trouble is that Argentines have been 
used to good living, to thick steaks, and to ex- 
pensive habits. During earlier times of eco- 
nomic trouble, the steaks remained as thick 
and the thousands of restaurants in Buenos 
Aires as crowded as ever. 

But today the restaurants are not doing so 
well. Prices are too high. And evon with a Jan- 
uary wage boost, (hey are unlikely to fare bet- 
ter. 

Even though Inflation has been reduced, the 
cutback Is relative. 

Just two weeks ago, tho government issued 
more than 32 billion pesos, a record high for a 
single week, bringing tho total number of pesos 
In circulation to just under 465 billion. Ten 
years ago the number was only 3.8 billion. 

That Is one obvious reason why everything 
costs more - H “printing press inflation as one 
local commentator called H. 

As bad as all this Is, however, Dr. Martinez 
de Hoz to optimistic that the economy has bot- 
tomed oul and is on the way to recovery, Dc- 
spite tho privations felt by the avorage wage 
earner, he thinks the social cost of the present 
era la asiow as It could be, owing to the “gen- 
erosity of tho Argentine economy." 

He added: "There is an extraordinary elasti- 
city In the Argentine economy that allows It to 
rebound like a tennis ball.” 

To prove the point, he cited the current 
wheat crop nnd the estimate that Argentina 
will produce 10 million head of cattle In 1977. 

“Now If only wheal prices were bettor . . 
commented one of his aides. 


BUSINESS 

HIGHLIGHT 


Irish woo Merrill Lynch 

Dublin 

The Republic of Ireland hopes (o attract the 
worlds largest stockbroking firm, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Smith of Now 
Vork to set up new' headquarters here. 

Merrill Lynch International has taken no de- 
cision yet on tho possibility of going Irish. But' 
this decision may be swayed by the Irish Gov- 
ernment hint of extending lax exemption to 
cover service industries’ export profits as well 
as those from manufacturing. 

Merrill Lynch could bring 790 well-paid jobs 
to Ireland. As well, Ireland hopes llie thunder- 
ing herd could lead a rush of financial in- 
stitutions and money into a country which 
loudly welcomes oiilsldo investment - and just 
as loudly dissociates itself from* nationalization 
schemes currently driving money away from 
. neighboring Britain. 
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Australia: more there than kangaroos and koalas 

Rv F Morris .. 
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The men were loft out olS L- 

Chris Evert win sends Bruce Jenner to the showers 

Iin._ „Jtk i>Ths Trnnhu and (limed & dUSOll 


By Ross Atkin 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Just when a lot of people were expecting to 
see Olymple decallilon champion Bruce Jenner 
splaSlicd across Uie cover of Sports Illustrated, 
the magazine’s editors have thrown readers 
off-balance with an unexpected change-up. Jen- 
ifer not only lost out in Si's athlete of the year 
sweepstakes, he didn't even make the final 
heat. 

Instead, Chris Evorl was made “Sportswo- 
man of the Year" and six other outstanding 
women athletes were named honorable men- 
tion members of "Evert's court.” They are 
Rosi Miltermaier, Sheila Young, Dorothy Hnm- 
iU, Kornella Endor, Nadia Comaneci, and Judy 
Rankin. There wore several mon candidates - 
Jenner. Tony DorsetL, Joe Morgan, Julius Er- 
ring, and Jack Nicklaus - but they essentially 
were passed over in the special year-end issue. 

As to why the more traditional "Sportsman" 
award was shelved for at least another 12 
months, Jane Qilehrisl, Si’s press information 


director, said, "Our editors thought It was a 
great year for men, but a spectacular one for 
women. 

"Actually Chris is our Athlete of the Year. 
We just don’t call it that because the award is 
for more than just winning." Evert, fittingly 
enough, was also recognized for "the quality of 
her effort and the manner of her striving." 

Gilchrist diplomatically explained that citing 
six women in addition to Evert did not neces- 
sarily mean that Jenner and his male com- 
patriots finished lower In . the pecking order. 
•■We don't have first runners-up like they do In 
the Miss America contest,' ’ she staled. 

Actually, it seems, Evert's selection would 
have had grenter impact if the Jcnners, Dor- 
setts, etc., had not been given such fleeting at- 
tention. 

Such a strong case can be mado for choosing 
Jenner, lor example, that glossing over hts 
gold medal performance at Montreal makes it 
appear he was written off along with all other 
male candidates. According to Gllctirisl, 
though, that Is not the case. She says Evert 


was In head-to-head competition with "The 
World’s Greatest Athlete," even if it doesn’t 
look that way to some observers. 

For the record, the editors of SI deemed Ev- 
ert's domination of women’s tennis over the 
last three years - her tenacity, consistency 
and grace under pressure - of greater athletic 
impact than ... 

• Bruce Jenner's record-setting Olympic de- 
cathlon triumph, In which he impersonated u 
bionic man by running the 1M meters in 10.94, 
high jumping 6ft. 8in.. and pole, vaulting 15-9 - 
not (o mention solid efforts In' seven other 
events. 

• Joe Morgan’s back-to-back selection as 
the most valuable player in baseball’s National 
League. The epitome of the all-around player, 
Morgan has been the statistical superior of 
teammate Pete Rose, Si's 1075 "Sportsman.” 

• Tony Dorsetl’s ground-gaining odyssey 
with the top-ranked University of Pittsburgh 
football team. “T.D." not only became the 
first player to gain 0,000 yards in a career, he 
waltzed away with the coveted floisman 


and turned a dilapidated program 


Soviet skaters hardly get a chance to warm their feet 


' By Veronica A. Ragatz 
Special to 

The Cliristinn Science Monitor . 

Figure skating is a Way of It to for tho World 
and Olympic Pairs Champions 1 Irina Rodnina 
and Aloxaodr Zaitsev.' 

When not training -or competing, ibe Soviet 
skators perform in exhibitions which leave au- 
diences shouting for more, 

The c empty recently had fivp guest perfor- 


iield at the Broadmoor resort in Colorado 
Springs. 

Together, the coiiple has won four Worlds 
and an Olympic gold medal. In spite of such an 
impressive record, they have no Immediate 
plans to retire. "We’ll skate until we're ex- 
hausted," Irina said with a laugh. 

Sasha,! as her husband is called, began skat- 
ing at the ago ol. seven in Leningrad. Now 25, 
he has skated singles and pairs, and has dab- 
bled in ice hockey “for fun.' 


When questioned as to what kind of history, 
she said, "history of skating, of course". 

Asked if they ever get bored skating, Irina, 
who did most of the talking during the conver- 
sation emphatically said no. Her career has 
been tong, but "quite varied " She has skated 
singles and pairs, had two partners and two 
different coaches. “There Is alwayB something 
new,” she explained. “I enjoy it very much." 

One thing Irina would like to do Is gain more 
"self-control." Despite years , of competition, 

' e still fcel^ nervous before skating. 

, consider the ptbef Rus- 
sian pairs and Germans to-be their 

strongest 1 competitive challengers, although 
they also rank the . U.S. Pairs Champions Tat 
Babllonla and Randy Gardner as "very good.”' 
They expect the latter to place in the top three 
this year in international Competition. 

Although many feel Rodnina and Zaitsev's 


Trophy 

around. „ 

So these were the leading men Evert had to 
hurdle en route to Sports Illustraled's cover, 
tier first solo on the front. Twice bolore she 
shared the spotlight with former beau Jimmy 
Connors. 

Chris posed for the picture last month in 
London, donning a copy of the Victorian dress 
Maude Watson wore in winning Wimbledon in 
1884. The mood is "you’ve come a long way, 
baby," which of course, is the rallying cry of a . 
major women's tennis sponsor. 

SI actually took its first big step toward^ 
craling" ihc publication when in 1972 Bime 
Jean King was named Sportswoman and ulla 
basketball conch John Wooden Sportsman o 
this year. Such dual recognition, 

Jack Meyers noted, was "not likely to be re- 
peated.” It hasn’t been. 

Auto ruclng champion Jackie Slewarleaui 
the honor in 1973, Muhammad All In WH 
Rose last year. 

Through the years, a number of women 
might have been in contention if .*■ 

barriers had not stood in their way. Am J 
names which most readily come to 
Wilma Rudolph, Mickey Wright, and Al 

Rudolph was the long-striding sprinter • 
became the first American w0 ^ a "i al .| 
three Olympic track and field goW i 
Rome to 1060. Wright, who Is > credite ? , lh c 
ushering In a new era In women s goi . 


By Leavitt V. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 
Australia, the land of kangaroos and lovable 
looking, teddy-bear-like koalas, is increasingly 
tecomlng a popular travel destination for those 
vrin want to leave the Northern Hemisphere 
rinler. That’s especially so for people on 
cnise vacations: Each year, it seems, more 
crake ships are sailing to South Pacific ports, 
rilh Sydney as a destination. 

Latest ship to announce stops in Australia is 
jtas&'s M/S Mikhail Lermontov, which is of- 
teriig two sailings soon, one from Panama in 
January, 1977, and one from the U.S. West 
Coast In spring. (Passengers wishing to take 
the first cruise must make their own ar- 
rangements to fly to Panama. ) 

The 19- to 37-day cruises (duration of journey 
depends upon port of embarkation) will call at 
such exotic places as Acapulco, Tahiti, Raro- 
tonga, and Auckland en roulc to Sydney. 

The Panama trip leaves on January 15, ar- 
rive at Sydney February 5. The second sail- 
ing leaves from Vancouver, February 26; 
Seattle, February 27; San Francisco, March 3; 
uA Los Angeles, March 6, with arrival in Syd- 
aey oo April 4. 

Rales for these Russian-sponsored South 
Pidfle cruises are In the bargain category - 
ididmums are: from Panama 5585 ; 51,080 
from San Franclsco/Los Angeles; or $1,145 
from Vancouver/SenUle. 

Cruise passengers arriving al Sydney will 
find tbs Circular Quay or Sydney Bay the ideal 
place to sample the life of this city of three 
million people. Especially, there will be lime 
to visit Bennclong point, a 5& acre peninsula 





Courtesy of Australian Tourist Commission 


Ayers Rock — you can't miss It 


where stands one of the most famous struc- 
tures of the modern world, the Sydney Opera 
House. 

Considered the country’s most outstanding 
cultural monument, Its white mosaic-tiled 
roofs cover a complex of four performing 
liails, including a concert hall with a 2,700 seat- 
ing capacity as well as exhibit Ion, reception, 
and recording halls. 


There arc daily guided tours costing A $1.50 
for adults, which take in Sydney's major at- 
tractions, including the impressive span of the 
Sydney Harbor Bridge. 

For those with the lime and a splriL of ad- 
venture 1 recommend a trip to Alice Springs In 
the "outback country" and then on to Ayers 
Rock, the largest monolith in the world. I 
made this trip a number of years ago and still 


remember it as one of the highlights of my 
world travels. 

Australia's outback, with its huge cattle sta- 
tions of a couple of million acres, makes the 
King Ranch in Texas, one Aussie told me, look 
like a pocket handkerchief. 

Alice Springs, in the center of this area is a 
frontier town, reminding me of some of the 
cattle towns to North Dakota and Montana. H 
has some modern accommodations and a mu- 
nicipal swimming pool. One of the town’s 
proudest attractions, though, is a war me- 
morial on a height of land with sweeping views 
of the "hush.” 

From Alice Springs you can got to Ayers 
Hock either by small plane or bus; it's a dis- 
tance of about 250 miles. 

When 1 first spotted Ayers Rock from the air 
some 20 miles away, it Looked like a huge 
sleeping elephant Rut as I approached it, the 
Hock rose nniinously in front of the plane l« a 
height nr 1,143 feet. In midday it lakes mi a 
dull bronze or rust color. AL sunrise, 11 is trans- 
formed into a mam moth gold nugget. 

Ayers Ruck is about a seven-mile trip 
around the base, nnd it can be climbed along 
the slope on the western face. Many tourists do 
this each yenr but I prefer to lonk al ll.s flat 
surface from the comfortable seal of the little 
Becchcrafl which circles over llie lop. 

Visitors interested to this trip must bo pre- 
pared to pay a substantial amount for the flight 
to Alice Springs and Ayers Rock from any of 
Australia's major cities. However, if you're 
bent on doing something different and seeing 
an area visited by relatively few tourists you 
will probably consider the money well spent. 

Travel documents needed to visit Australia 
are a valid passport and visa, required for na- 
tionals of most countries who plan to stay, 
longer than three days. Currency is the Austra- 
lian dollar (A5L - US$0.95). 
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. and said, l, \Ve’li see Wbal we can do. ■ 1 . . butsajls she. has trouble finding elotlios bo-; weU-redolved. The : couple enjoys skating be- 

• Irina wait' strictly, a singles skater until 1968. : tjauseishe la.so smd(l. (4 It. H In,. &nd 103 lbs.), fore audiences at exhibitions and presents 

when she was matched up with Alexei Ulanov, . DmTrig ouclnlorview, however, .she was at- ncar^tlawleSs performances < : '* 

Ivor first pairs partner. Two yenra lnlor they, trtiettvoly. dressed in date brown, velyol pants : Their movements are crisp and precise No 
won the World Pairs UUe vacated by fellow , and an orange-colored lur jacket, matter how difficult or daring, they tire por- 

countrymeri Ludmila and Olog Frotopopov. . . . sashn enjoys movies and ,says his favorite • formed with assurance and style. 

Thoy went on to- win three more World titles malo star to Scan CQhntiry. whd' Is lamous tor ;; Fdt- exhibitions Irina and her husband usu- 
tuid an Olympic gold mcd&l before Aloxol !ofl. his James Bond role$. • ■ >; ,1 . aUy skate :li; Russian 1 folk miisie such aS "Rus- 


Irina to skate with; another partner ; whom he 

cvoptuallyfharried. ’-i', 1 

• Altor much deliberation. Zaitsev was chosen 
lo skate with Iriiia In 1072. They were married 
to Moscow after the' 1975 World Championships 


Rqdnlna .and ZaltaeV Have both graduated , dial Love YbiT und "KalJnlka " • - 

; from a physidaV cullure inflUlute in Moscow,.. , What wouid lrhto and S^ iike to do when 
: yet Uiey arq continuing ; their ; studies) pn thc ..Ihey.eventitoUy riob chmtieUh^ remains 
grmliiaiq level, he in Ujo psychology of^ ^aporf . . ^ be seen^^ bul^ Wh^ev^er-.lt is Will definlielv re. 
and she in history. .• '•-tato ; to skaitog,i’. :; i ^ 'S'- Ivv'ji- - 

; : . Jv X f [ : y' : 


Bermuda’s 
‘Confederate’ 
mansion 

By Arthur H. Faslore Jr. 

Special lo 

Tho Christian Science Monitor 

St. George’s, Bermuda 
fa a tree-shaded, quiet corner of Oide St. 
forge's Towne, Bermuda’s 367-ycar-old an- 
tal capital, stands a 1700s mansion whore the 
ivid Bars flag of the Confederate Slates 
d America flutters proudly in the breeze. 

Tills is the old Globe Hotel, today a museum 
(•pen daily except Sunday; 50 cents admls- 
ushering In a new era in women s operated by the Bermuda National Trust. 

LPGA lour five consecutive years. Gib ' « g ; Civil War buffs will enjoy the many hlsto- 
first black to achieve prominence on ine w ;a ,"c echibits which fill this Bermuda landmark, 

court, swept the Wimbledon and U.S. upen 

ties in 1957. seriously com- 

Wlth more and more women serio V... 

sting in athletics, and greater p es^ fl - 
tion extended to those who do. thQ ., n . 
strong contingent of females gUU r . 
ternallonal sports scene. „ ’ camo 
Rosi Miltermaier of West G^ y wom an y 
within .11 -second of becoming to siding 

ever to win all three Olympic A‘P' n ; v. 

events. ; .• ■ , „ „ v «ii s l and f’ 

Sheila Young, a world-c ass cy ^ l0 ft 
speed skater, became the " rsl „ ltitTin i CSi cop- 'l 
win three medals at the winter 7 ^ lhc .. 


. agent 

:. ’*'took at U.S. history will explain the pres- 
j'foof the Confederate flag on this sunny Ber- 

'Waitrcei. 


house. Major Walker posed as a commercial 
agent, but in realiiy he was an importanl fig- 
ure in the England-Bermuda Confederate 
States military supply line, in which South- 
erners traded their cotton for British arms and 
munitions. Several million dollars worth of war 
material was shipped from Bermuda marked 
“hardware" afler Major Walkor offered high 
bonuses lo dipper-ship captains willing to risk 
a Union blockade of Southern ports lo get the 
equipment lo Gen. Robert E. Lee's troops. 

Major Walker and ills wife entertained In 
high style in Bermuda during the American 
Civil War, playing host to many Southern sym- 
pathizers and spies, and their St. George home 
became the headquarters of political and es- 
pionage activities. 

Historical exhibits 

Today, the Walkor house is like a Civil War 
history book come lo life. Here can be found 
interesting historical exhibits and documents 
that tell about the ships that sailed between 
England, Bermuda, and the South during that 
era, including square-riggers C.S.S. Florida, 
Manassas, Alabama, Shenandoah, Georgia, and 
Tallahassee. Other memorabilia include en- 
tries out of the diaries of Major Walker and 
the ships’ bills of lading. There also is an an- 


Southern lobster: 
a St. Martin delicacy 


ping a gold in the 500 meters, a S ^ lv J r U psol 
1.600. and a bronze to the 1J* ; 

the .defending champion to gam 1 § ;g 

wqrid sprint (cycling) UUe. cn 0 I fig-.;! 

• Dorothy Hamill emerged as th q 1(j m edal' , 
ure skating, winning the Olymp B Ice t 
aijd then signing a $2 million contract . . ; 

Capados. , hgn *100, OW ° n i 

. Judy Rankin pocketed more than » flrs i- 

tte woman’s golf lour, . thus becoming u» 
player to break that milestone. with * 

1 “ Nadia Comaneci - weU,; does *9**^ ^ 
TV. set not know who she W J 0 g hc afiri^ v 
score the first 10 In Olympic hlsl .° h ; ’ yninBsUpsf,^. 
five more perfect marks before 
cpmpetition concluded at the M 


'a : During J861-6S Mai Norman Walker of the tique hand-press, made in England, which Ma- 

federacy 

Upstairs to the Walker house Js a mahogany 
four-poster bed, edit, the Sters aud Bars naB 
still draped over Its canopy top. Here Mrs. 
Walker gave birth lo a son to 1882 - a son born 
under the colors of toe Confederacy. 
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By Peter Tango 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Phllllpsburg, St. Martin 

Around seven each morning early risers 
here stroll along the town's mile-long stretch 
of golden sand toward Phllllpsburg Pier. Thai’s 
when the little fishing boats return with the . 
night's harvest. 

On this Island Uie calch is principally red 
snapper, kingflsh, jack, albacore, and somc- 
Umes lobster. Traps and line are used to take 
the fish for the ragged, reef-strewn sea bed 
makes trawling an impossibility. 

Across the shimmering waters where neigh- 
boring Saba rises up out of the sea like a giant 
jHdo ornament, other, small vessels put in to 
the often surf-rough Fort Bay with their calch 
of moon and buttprfish, oldwives, silks, angel, 
doctor fish, and grouper. 

And at the third to this chain of sister Islands 
- St. EustatiuB or Statia as it to often called - 
the principal calch is the much-prized lobster. 
This harvest of the sea is brought in by skin 

divers. 1 

Al] the islands yield lobster but tlm waters 
around history-rich Statia do so more abun- 
dantly than most. 

Until the tourist boom hit the area, St. Mar- 
Un particularly, fishermen hero frequently con- 
sidered lobsters a nuisance in Lheir traps anil 
would toss many overboard. After all, a man 
can eat only so much lobster, Ihcy would pay. 

Now It’s different. Every lobster has a ready 

The West Indies lobster, liko that found oil 
Florida and toe east coasts of Australia .and 
South Africa, is a warm water species similar 
to the New England lobster but lacking' the 
' mighty claws of its Yankee cousin.. 


Lobsters hot from the pot 


I have eaten lobster on several occasions on 
this visit lo St. Martin (the price is too g°«l to 
resist, and the best tasting of them all was a 
plain boiled specimen eaten with butter sauce 
at Le GronoUlUe (The Frog), a French restau- 
rant on Front . Street, or Voorstraat as the 
Dutch alps say- It weighed one pound. The 
cost: $B. 

Le GrenouUlo is ono of several restaurants 
the St. Martin tourist bureau recommends to 
vacationers. The others are Mullet Bay Beach 
Hotel Roslaurant, The. Frigate, af Mullet Bay, 
Concord Hotel Restaurant, nestaurant Cara- 
vanpseral, ijdttle Bay Restaurant, Great Bay 


H ot pi L’Escaraot The Mint- Club, The ; West 
? m y e MV foe New England lobster IS ittargi- • Indian Tavern, BUboquet Restaurwt, M**? 8 
/f wniild need them side by side ' . Booh Restaurant, Hotel Seaview Restaurant, 
to tSnhe difference), but all agree The Boucanler, La Calanque, The Mandarin, 
' St, Maarten Rfcslaurant, and St. Trope, Hotel. 
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Truffaut: 
Filmmaker 
to the world 
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By David St err III 

New York 

I a*kvd tin 1 IiijIuI switchboard operator fur 
Mr. Truffaut's suite •■TniffcT.'” she asked. I 
said that was close cnuugh. " Francis she 
continued. That's l lie one. I told her. 

Francois Truffaut hasn't yet become a 
Imw'ImM word in tltr grand si yto. like ftii 
hem. Alfred Ifilchcm-k. Hut lie has liceii I rav- 
eling i» that ill red ion fur a couple of decades, 
turning out suiih 1 of the world’s best- loved 
films friuii “Sficfiil I he I'iaiiu I 'layer" to "Day 
for NtiiM." from "Jules and .Inn" to this 
year’s "Small Change." 

And now lie’s about in become a movie star, 
In the country that Invented inovio stars! Ills 
latest project is it major role In "Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind," a science-fiction 
epic from Hollywood’s Steven ("Jaws'*) Spiel- 
ljerg. It marks Truffaut's first performance, in 
America or anywhere else, in a film by an- 
other filmmaker. 

'Totally trusting 1 

Columbia Pictures has lowered an unusual 
veil of secrecy over the $15 million "Close En- 
counters," so I ask Truffaut U there la any- 
thing he can reveal about his part in It. "I play 
a French scientist who Is Interested In flying 
saucers comes the answer. "That's not just 
all I can tell you, It's all I know!" 

it turns out that Truffaut took the attitude of 
'^totally trusting" his American director. He 
read tho script only once, many weeks before 
shooting began; never asked Spielberg about 
major changes made later; never even 
watched the daily footage, because he didn't 
want to be frustrated by his lack of control 
over the film. "So HI be the first one to be 
surprised when I see the picture," he smiles. 

Tniffaut points out Lhat "Close Encounters" 
is costing 10 times the amount of his own scl-fl 
effort, "Fahrenheit 451." But be has no am- 
bitions to make a btg-budget picture himself. 
*7 think I am not a showmen," he muses. “I’m 
Interested In characters. 1 came to understand 
a great deal about myself while working on the 
Spielberg picture. 

"If I was filming us now," he says, with a 
sweeping gesture that Includes him, bis inter- 
viewer, and hlB translator, "I would put us 
against the wall and show what we were 
saying to each othar. But Spielberg would put 



Between scenes of hl6 film ‘Small Change, 1 Truffaut watches one of Deluca brothers test a camera rangefinder 


the actors against a window, and behind the 
window he’d have helicopters flying around. 

'The Important thing is that he does it admir- 
ably well. When you make a picture for $15 
million, the Important thing is that you see this 
amount of money reflected on the screen." 

7 picked easy things' 

Truffaut feels that many of today’s under-30 
directors are belter at this sort of thing than 
their predecessors a decade or so ago. 

As for himself, "Even as an actor, when 1 
created my own pictures, I picked very easy 
things that I could do. I said (hat I could only 
play myself. Whereas Spielberg forced me to 
do things 1 didn’t think I could. - ’ 

In his latest picture, the child-poem "Small 
Change," Truffaut coaxed heady performances 
trow a cast consisting largely of children. The 
movie centers on the Idea that children live in 
a sort of "state of grace," and that a difficult 
childhood can pay off by making a person stur- 
dier In later life. Trurfaut's own childhood was 
very rocky, as bis highly personal first film - 
"The 400 Blows" - demonstrates. 

Adventure with a child 

“Alt the episodes In 'Small Change' illustrate 
the idea that children are very resilient," the 
director says. "Sentimentally, one Is tremen- 


dously moved by the troubles of children; but 
in reality children are better equipped than 
adults to undergo these ordeals." 

As Truffaut sees it, a child on-screen be- 
comes the representation or all children. Thus, 
when dealing with children, "you don’t need a 
very complicated script. Often the behavior of 
an adult on-screen can be boring - he goes into 
a shop, makes a phone call, buys something. 
You say, tills Is a documentary, a real bore. 
But if a child does the same thing, every action 
becomes an adventure; one feels this might be 
the first time he's done these things. . . . Also, 
one compares things with one's own childhood, 
so every particular action acquires a symbolic 
meaning. • 

“It’s a strange phenomenon. One might say 
lhat with a child nothing is documentary - ev- 
erything Is vibrant. . . . Even when one is 
shooting a film, one is constantly surprised 
when working with children. When you shoot 
with a child, you are witnessing his discovery 
of cinema. . . ." 

Truffaut likes the idea of children’s “resil- 
ience" because of. his continuing concern with 
tho theme of survival - the theme that he sees 
at the root of all his work, as well as In much 
superior cinema from Charlie Chaplin shorts to 
the antiwar “Johnny Got His Gun," which he 
admires immensely. 


Mussolini and Fascism: destroying the myths 


Mussolini's Roman- Empire, by Danis Mack The second myth successfully challenged by 1 
; Smith. New York; The Viking Press. 322 pp. Mack Smith fa. the legend of Fascist efficiency. 
$11,25. London; Longman. £7.50. The famous claim that "the trains run on 

Rv wiiiiam' 'flatiiawt UmQ " appears darlaory ln the face or Fascist 

. in. o ■ ■■- economic bankruptcy. The author strikes a 

mian nS Siek E smu!I TnTnnil ^vn^'thn mortQl Wow to the myth8 of 6conom lc and so- 

lOnan UGtllS MflCk Smith not only gives US thQ • . qIqi Mvjdh unrlpr fhn nur^a nicrfmA unH tn i ha * 

SSsSSSSSrrsS 


. Important contribution- to the destruction of 


dal order under the Duce’s regime and to the 
virtues of autarchic policies. In Its privileged 
neld of national defense, Fascism showed the 
fall extent of its administrative, incapacity! As 


■ floUmt, system of government.-^ • ! ; > ' Finally,. Mack, Bmllfy challenges the ’goner- 

. . : .Mfeck ‘Snittla- -tba 'eioso-'ratd- '! * lly accepted (hat, Fascist Imperjalism . 

;Uohshlp bqtwoeii FasqlM!fofelgn : ahd drimestte 1 relatively.:. mlUL The ; British scholar 
policies. War ohd lmpqrlalisrn wero ihe rOlsoh ' ^ 8611 ^ h.dGtalLedaudvMd account of Fas- 

fori : ! 18 , 1 . 1 committed in’ ‘Libya and. 

, i ^n’pbUe^waa dbi^ly lntdlWine^ wHhhfa do- -'.GUuoplnr .Uu^ellnl- himself staled that he 
mbslld prbgritihi 1 aooti as; his domosHc ail- ... woaw " ave hated than Toyed. 

Mack SrAith points Diicb's megalomania was well reflected 

... Oitf , - VltMWjted mart and morp lp forblgn af- . In his plans, far World .domination; the transfer. 

• falrs^ partly •ak’-A meads or extending his poW* mallon of. -the Medlterrtncan into an Italian 

; --r -aw* "#r 


Uni himself, whose preference for deceit and 
mediocrity was aggravated beyond repair by 
fundamental mistakes of policy. From 1935 on- 
ward he moved increasingly towards a situ- 
ation, where he was provoking the enmity of 
two of the most powerful nations in the world, 
and yet, though foreign policy was altered in 
the direction of war, surprisingly little change 
was made fa mUllary potential to meet the de- 
liberately provoked challenge," . 

. Mack Smith, rightly emphasizes the role 
: played by MuSsollni in formulating and direct- 
ing Fascist foreign policy; He. powerfully de- 
picts Utg tr&gedy Of a man, prisoner of his 
■ dreams, plagued by. complexes of inferiority, 
who finally 1 believed In his own propaganda. 
Mussolini saw in the mid. 1930s a bloodthirsty 
Italy, a warlike nation that would rather live 
■•.."qne day as a lion -than a hundred; days as a- 
>• sheep." In reality tpe Italian population was a(; 

' • best IjuUIfefent' to the Diicc's wild conquest, 
fantasies and imperial dreams. 

•• ™ s work * welcome contribution ■ to the 
history of Mussolini's foreign policy! What ro-: 
mains to be written, however, Is an account of 
fhe social forces behind Fascist foreign policy; 
an analysis that would provide us with a better 
understanding of the mi]lta^ r industrlal Com-;. 
J- plex that pushed behind the scene for. Fhsctet i 
-imperialism. ..'•••v : 

• VWUfam -Gafliord, fs a /rey-lduce re- 
V' viewer engaged in political research m 

Rome. . < •' ■•••’ 


Yet Truffaut has always handled the subject 
of survival with a delicate ami often gentle 
touch. “Tills is probably because of Uie 
strength of cinema," he says. "I am afraid ol 
abusive cinema. Cinema can create a very 
strong emotion simply by allowing a person 
slap someone. 1 feel very strong emotions In a 
Hitchcock film where someone merely says 
something cruel. 

'That’s why 1 gel angry when I see a pic- 
ture where a person kicks someone in the 
stomach. People who film things that are loo 
violent are people who don’t know how to film 
. . . whereas a Hitchcock works with very lew 
elements, he really feds things. It's the same 
in conversation. When people are very violent 
In defending a thesis, this violence is aimed at 
convincing themselves. Someone who is gen- 
uinely convinced speaks softly. " 

As 2000 nears 

Truffaut speaks with his. usual softness as he 
explains his theory that today's violent cinema 
Is a reflection of today's society, which Is be- 
coming Increasingly unsettled as the year MOO 
approaches. Too many people see tho year 2000 
as an end. says the filmmaker, rather than a 
beginning. 

This makes Truffaut feel a special responsi- 
bility as an artist. “The more people around us 
show Irresponsible behavior, the more respon- 
sible I have to be. ... I must reproach mapy 
artists for pretending they don’t care about 
life, when in Tact they care about it cno jj 
mously. . . . They pretend because of snob- 
ism, and a certain mental confusion. They teei 
that if they admitted their love of life. It woui 
imply an acceptance of the society fa whlc 
they live. ... _. 

"I don’t mean to cheat or to pretend that i 
■ Is more beautiful than It is. . •. ■ But fa fa 
great arena of contestation that one has tomy. 
there can be a difference between criticisms 
directed against society, and one’s feelln8 j-* f 

warai life We must look beyond the ena-oi 

the .century, we must work toward the yw 
. 2003, or 2004. ... I would never 
screen that l shared the suicidal atut ng . 

• many people today. It's a question of respoiw 

bibty . . . and 1 love life. . - 
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Does A to Z seating 
affect how pupils learn? 


By Richard Armour 
Special to 

The Christian Science MonUor 

Clarcmont, California 
You may never have heard of Ziegler’s Law, 
aportani as it is to education and the teacher- 
judeaf relationship. 

Harvey Ziegler was a classmate of mine 
jan first grade all through school. Then wc 
oar separate ways, and I didn’t see 
Sine)- again until we met at a class 
siatfoo. I think It was our 40tb. I was dean of 
fee faculty of a college then and had written 
jvne popular books as weli as the unread 
‘pjbttsh-or-perlsh” tomes with which I started. 
9 k fact that I can't remember what Harvey 
lad been doing all those years Is proof of the 
didly of Ziegler's Law. In fact that is what 
trougfa up the subject. 

“You have accomplished a lot more than I 
Save," Harvey said. “And," he added, “I know 
ity. it's a case of Ziegler’s Law." 

Trying hard to be modest, I denied ever hav- 
Bgjccomplished much. “Harvey, you've done 
vouch as I have or more," I said. “You’re 
jed trying to make me feci good." 

No, I'm not," Harvey said. "You got a bet- 
br education than [ did, and all on account of 
Beger’s Law." 

"Well, what's Ziegler's Law?" I asked. “And 
Hot has It to do with our education?" 

Seglor's Law defined 

"AD right, I'll tell you,’’ Harvey said. "Zieg- 
Law is that education depends on how 
toe you are to the teacher in a classroom, 
tot ol our teachers seated us alphabetically, 
itl&y could remember and notice absences 
fcfer. Since my name began wilh 'Z,' t ftlwnys 
4hlhe back row, while you, with a name be- 
ibing with ‘A,’ sal In the front row. I could 
MM the window or whisper or pass notes 
w*J, but you had to ail up strnighl and pay 
tortloo. No wonder you learned more than I 

r 

^ that's Ziegler's Law," 1 said. As 1 
back to the s III dents in my school 


and college classes, I could see the law emerg- 
ing. Charlotte Adams was a better student than 
Betty Young, Henry Briggs was a better stu- 
dent than Jjm Williams, and so on. 

“What do you think?" Harvey asked. 

"Maybe there's something to it," I said. 
"Anyhow, it isn’t everyone who has a law 
named after him. Wilh your Ziegler's Law, 
you’ve accomplished something I haven’t." 

I could see Harvey was pleased 

Rectangular seating patterns 

I wish I had known about Ziegler’s Law be- 
fore. During the 40 years I taught in colleges 
and universities, the students fa my classes, 
even in small seminars,’ sat in parallel rows. 
There was a rectangular pattern to the sealing 
fa the classroom. Bad as my memory for 
names always has been, I did not require al- 
phabetical seating. I knew the students didn’t 
like it. Harvey Ziegler would have sat in the 
back row only if he chose to. 

But the essential part of Ziegler’s Law, that 
"education depends on itow close you arc to 
the teacher in a classroom," has a broader ap- 
plication than to the alphabetical seating that 
Harvey felt had been a handicap to him. 

What I have tn mind is that, whether or not 
the seating is alphabetical, there are ways of 
bringing the teacher and students closer to- 
gether. Or if no! closer, at least breaking up 
the formality and rigidity of the classroom. 
Some teachers, whether in elementary schools, 
junior high schools, colleges, or graduate 
schools, already do this. 1 was too stupid to 
learn until too late. 

Try semicircles 

If I could start over, 1 would haVe the chairs 
in my classroom placed not in straight rows 
but in semlcirclos, and moved a lUUc closer to 
one another and up as close to the teacher us 
possible. As I have said, I know some teachors 
already do tills, and I commend them. But I 
have recently been into many classrooms, 
from first grade on up, where there are the 
same stiff rows I sal in as a student and stood 
in front of as a teacher. Unless the chairs are 
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"Zieglers law 


fastened down. I suggest moving them, with 
Ziegler’s Law In mind. Into a semicircle or 
some other and perhaps more imaginative pat- 
tern. 

I think there Is a more Informal, Intimate 
feeling In a classroom in which the studenl.s 
are close to one another and grouped around 
the teacher. There will still be a front row and 
a back row, but those In the buck row will fed 
more a part of the group than if they chose the 


old-fashioned back row io avoid notice or be- 
cause they were seated alphabetically and 
(heir name was Williams, Young - or Ziegler. 

Maybe Harvey Ziegler failed to gel the mnx- 
imum out of education because he sat so far 
away rrom his teachers. Hut at least he 
thought of Ziegler's Law, which. If applied in- 
ventively, might bring more equality as well as 
fellowship Into (he classroom. 

Zlngler Is the name. Give it a thought. 


Community education 
how it works 


shop Monitor odwtisers 


By Stephen Sllha 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Santiago dc ffuata, Bolivia 

“Through community education, our people 
are working to improve their homes and meth- 
ods of agriculture," said a tousle-h aired leader 
from a small village on the shore of Bolivia's 
Lake Tilicaca. “We’re no longer slaves be- 
cause now we can read and write." 

He was addressing the 80 delegates lo the 
first Infer- American workshop on community 
education, held In August far educators rrom 
Ihc United States and seven Latin American 
countries. Their purpose: lo see firsthand what 
community education was doing lo spur self- 
development In one of Latin America's mosl 
underdeveloped countries. 

The basic elements of community educa- 
tion here are the same as in Flint, Michigan, 
where community education was developed In 
the U.S. and has spread nationwide lo over 
5,200 schools, according lo a count made an- 
nually by the C.S. Mott Foundation. 

The schools on Hie Bolivian aitiplano - many 
of them built In recent years by the Aymare 
Indians who live there, with financial help 
from the Ulah-Bolivia Partners of the Amer- 
icas - are all-age learning and resource cen- 
ters. While children learn to read, adolescents 
learn carpentry, women take classes fa home 
economics and nutrition, and men are busy 
digging wells, building Inlrlncs. and learning 
techniques lo grow bettor crops. 

Only recently have the schools been used all 
day by everyone. In the first workshop session, 
held In La Paz, Bolivian President Hugo Ban- 
ter Suarez said, "The nnxiely and search for 
knowledge fa our country is greater than aver. 
The importance of community education is 
growing. . . . Seventy percent of the people can 
now start to find out who they are, to become 
full-class citizens." 


Jit? refers to the rural Indian population, 
whore dedication to coni in unity is of primary 
importance. Many or them cannot speak the 
nat inn’s official liinguttgc, Spanish. 

Today, Oscar Orozco, head of roral educa- 
tion for Bolivia, directs a Bolivian Community 
Education Center, far training and devel- 
opment uf leaders in collaboration with the 
Center for Community Education at Brigham 
Young University in Provo. Utah. 

The schools have become meeting places for 
community councils - school advisory groups 
which in some communities have merged with 
the tribal councils. They survey the community 
lo Identify problems and see whal resources 
are available tu solve the problems. 

Their needs? More often than nol, more 
schools. In education, these Indians see release 
for their people from the bondage of slave ly 
that has been their lifestyle for over 200 years. 

Col. Waldn Bernal Pereira, Bolivia’s Min- 
ister of Education, Is pleased with the way 
“each community is raising lls own standard 
of living through this project." He says It is a 
way to "break the structured rurallsm that bas 
been holding us back," while "saving ihe basic 
principles of our country." 

During the second week of the workshop, 
delegates from 14 U.S, slates, twinned with 
Latin American delegates by tho National As- 
sociation of Partners or the Americas, n Wash- 
ington-based volunteer technical assistance 
agency, traveled to Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, olid Venezuela, whore they 
explored tho potential of community education 
Itt those countries. 

"One thing wo learned is Hint many coun- 
tries in Latin America arc ahead of us in using 
the community fully for projocts, and Involving 
thorn In oducatlonal decisions," said Dr. IT. 
Lnrry Winecoff, associate director of Hie Cen- 
ter for' Community Education at the University 
bf South Carolina. 
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Detroit Symphony courts schools 

By Rosemary Twomey 

Detroit 

For more than half a century, the Del roll Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Detroit public schools have worked together to pro- 
vide free concerts, broadcasts, program guides, perform anco 
outlaid, and scholarships lo area students. 

This year more titan 70,000 students will receive 30 free in- 
school concerts and will be bused to 18 free concerts In Ford 
Auditorium. These performances will be played back on re- 
leased school time via delayed broadcasts for those students 
unable to attend the concerts. 

Under the direction of Dr. Paul Freeman, conduetor-in-rcsl- 
dened of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, a nationally unique 
pilot project started In 30 schools is being expanded to 457 
schools this year. The program Involves the placement of 
teachers' manuals in. lire schools to demonstrate to students, 
black . students particularly, that black musicians have . been 
and should continue to strive to be in the mainstream of classi- 
cal music. 
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Lbs membres d6 is Soci6t6 Audubon rocommsndGnt un© vigilancG 


ecologique soutenue 


pnr George Moncylmu 
Corrcspondant du 
(.'Jinstian Science Monitor 

New York 

Bicn uvnnt quo lb inouvcmcnt Acolo- 
jijque tics Etuis- Unis nr prcnnc son 
e.ssur, la Soeieto nationalc Audubon tI6- 
f end nit cnlmement Ick uninuuix snu- 
vage-s di* I’Ameriquo du Nord cornic- 
les abufi do In civilisation. 

El mu in ton nut quo lc inouvcment do 
conservation srmblo gt-ndi'H lenient avoir 
perdu benucoup do son elnn ascendant, 
les leaders de la SneiAte nationnlc Audu- 
bon reaunmnnclenl a lours U50 000 
membres ties Kluts-Unis de ne pas 
relacher lour surveillance, 

M. Elvis J. Slnhv, prAsidcnt du group c 
il'ecologjsles umeiicnln le phis ancion et 
le plus important, appelle le progres 
obtenu pour contrecnrrer la destruction 
ties animaux sauvngos et des rdgions 
naturolleK des Etats-Unis par Jos 
hommes et les machines depuis la maree 
noire de Santa Barbara en 1909, • une 
revolution de l'environnement » — une 
lutte engage e par des mllLiers de volon- 
taircs dont la seule recompense a 6t6 


de savoir qu'ils ont aide a preserver leur 
heritage naturel. 

M. Slohr ndmet que I'cConomic stag- 
mintc des Elats-Unis et cjuelquc chose 
comine un « conlre-eoup » incite par les 
campagnes in dust riel les ont ralenti lc 
taux de croissance dumouvement ccolo- 
gique. ToutcEois, lors d'une rAcente 
interview, I’ancien president de l’Uni- 
versite tic l’lndiuna u soulignn quo les 
solid ages d ’opinion publique indiqucnl 
quo la pluparl des Amcricains sont en- 
core coneornes u propos du besoin de 
proteger l'environnement et en particu- 
lier los ospecos d’anininux et d’oiseaux 
menacAes d’exlinction. 

M. Stain* a not6 qu'a present la Society 
nationalc Audubon a des filiales dans 
375 villcs des Etuts-Unis, comparative- 
ment a moins de 100 it y a dix ons et 
que Jo nombre de ses membres a plus 
que sextuplA. 

La campagne menec A grands renforts 
dc publicite lapageuse depuis 1960 — 
et 1' admission gfinArale du public qu’il 
Atari n6cessaire de faire dc nouveaux 
efforts pour conserve!' les rcssources 
naturel les — ont pris naissance dans les 


luttes peu bruy antes dc Jo Societc 
Audubon sur la cote est et le Sierra club 
dans l'ouest aux alcnlours du debut du 
siecle. 

Avec plusieurs victoires significatives 
a leur aclif au cours de ces dernlAres 
annAes, les volontaives d’Audubon af- 
firment que le besoin d'avoir une sociAte 
consacrAe A la conservation de l’energie 
ot des autres ressources naturelles cst 
memo plus grand aujourd'hui. 

Sur les quelque 700 espAces d’oiseaux 
d'AmArique du Nord, 22 restent sur la 
lisle des espcces menaces d’extinction, 
II y a 20 espcces de mammiferes 
menacees d’extinction sur la liste, et la 
plupart des efforts de la SociAte Audu- 
bon a pour but leur preservation. 

La Societe Audubon est le seul groupe 
de conservation qui entretienne une 
serie « d’iiots de vie » servant de. sanc- 
tuaries pour les animaux sauvages & 
travel's les Etats-Unis. Depuis 1970 un 
million de dollars par an a AtA depensA 
pour faire fonctionner, entretenir et 
proteger les « sanctuaires >, dit M. Stahr, 
21 refuges ont etA soit ajoutAs, soit 
a grand is pendant cette pAriode. 

Les volontaires d’Audubon sont aussi 


Ires engages dans des efforts pour 
sauver la gruu et l'aigle d’Amt-iique 
ainsi quo l’enormc condor de Californio. 
Des efforts faits dans le passe ont aide 
a preserver des echassiers tels que 
raigrelte et les herons. 

La Societe Audubon est aussi cn 
premiere ligne dans la lutte entreprisc 
pour fuire cesser Pempoisonnemenl des 
coyotes et d'autres animaux sur les 
terres publiques, et concentre ses efforts 
de preservation sur le loup et l'olligator 
en danger. 

« La plupart des gens de l'Est n’en 
sont pas conscients, dit M. Stahr, mats 
une gran'de quantite dc nos terres do 
l’Ouest sont surexploilces. » Notant 
qu’un tiers de la tevre dans les Etats- 
Unis — surtout dans l’Oucst — ap- 
partient au gouvernement des U.S.A., 
les metnbres des socictAs de conservation 
se plaignent du fait que les politiciens 
locaux permeltent trop souvent que les 
paturages soient loues A bas prix fi des 
producteurs de laine, tandis que les 
mineurs de surface ravagent de grandes 
ctendues de terres non cultivees avec 
peu ou pas de souci pour I’environne- 
ment. 


Ornithologen drangen auf bestandige 
okologische Wachsamkeit 


Von George Moneyhun 
Korrespondent des 

Christian Science- Monitors *• 

New York 

Lange bevor die okologische Bewe- 
gung in den USA rlchtig in Gang kam, 
arbeitete die National Audubon Society 
ira stiiien daran, das Tierreich Nord- 
amerlkas vor der ilbergrelfenden ZLvili- 
sation zu schUtzen. 

Und jetzt, wo die Bewegung des Um- 
weltschutzes anscheinend im allgemei- 
nen viol von Ihrer Schwungkraft ver- 
loren hat, drangt die Filhrung der 
Audubon-Gesellschaft Ihre 3 BO 000 Mit- 
glieder tiberall in den Vereinigten Staa- 
ten, weiterhin wachsam zu sein, 

Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, Varsltzender des 
grbflten und Sllesten Umweltachutzver- 
bandes Ainerlkas, bezelchnet den Fort- 
schritt, der seit der Verschmutzung .der 
Santa-Barbara-Kiiate durch 01 Im 
Jahre I960 erzlelt wurde. indem der 
ZerstBrung des amerikanlscben Tier- 
reichs und der Naturgebiete durch Mer> ■ 
schen und Maschinen Elnlialt geboten 
wurde, „eine Revolution. 1m Intcresse 
des Umweltschutzes 41 ; ’Jausende . von 
Freiwilligen nahmen daran teil, und 
ihre elnzige Belohnung llegt in dem Bq- 


wufitsein, dafl ale dazu beigetragen 
haben, das ihnen anvertraute Erbe zu 
bewahren.- ■' -• 

Dr. Stahr erkliirt, dafl die Flaute in 
der amerikanischen Wirtachaft und ein 
leichter „Umschwung“, der durch Kam- 
pagnen seitena der Industrie bewlrkt 
wurde, sich auf das Wachstum der 
okologischen Bewegung nachteilig aus- 
gewirkt haben. In einem kUrzlich er- 
folgten Interview betonte jedoch der 
ehemalige President dev Universitht von 
Indiana, daO es, wie Bffentliche Mei- 
nungaumfragen ergaben, den meisten 
Amerikanern noch immer sehr daran 
gelegen sei, die Umwell, vor allem aber 
gefahrdete Vdgel und andeve Tierarten, 
zu schUtzen. 

Dr. Stahr wies darauf hin, daB die 
Audubon-Gesellschaft heute in 375 
amerikanischen StBdten Zweige. hat, 
wBhrend Bie vor aehn. Jahren weniger 
als 100 batte, und die Zahl der .Mit- 
glieder ist inzwischen um das Sechs- 
- facho gestiegen. 

Die 1909 elngeleitete Kampagn'e, die 
Schlagzoilen macht — sowie das allge- 
meine offentUche. , ZugestBndnis, dafl 
neue Bemilhungen erlorderlich sind, um 
die Naturschfttze zu erhalten — , hat ihre. 


Wurzeln in den stillen Kampfen der 
Audubon-Gesellschaft an der OBtkiiste 
und des Sierra-Kluba im Westen um die 
Jahrhundertwende. 

Nach verschiedenen bedeutenden Sie- 
gen in neuerer Zeit weisen die Audubon- 
F^elwilligen nachdrilcklich darauf hin, 
dafl das Bediirfnis nach einer Gescll- 
schaft, die es alch zuin Ziel setzt, 
Energle und andere Naturschatze zu 
erhalten, heute grofler iat als je. 

Von den etwa 710 Vogelarten in 
Nordamerika sind noch immer 22 vom 
Aussterben bedroht, und 20 Arten von 
Saugetieren sind gef^hrdet. Dio Bemil- 
hungen der Audubon-Gesellschaft be- 
stehen zum groflen Teil darin, sie zu 
retten. 

Die Audubon-Gesellschaft 1st der ein- 
zige Umweltschutzverband, der eine 
Reihe von „Inseln des Lebens’ 4 (Natur- 
schutzgeblete) in verschiedenen Teilen 
der USA unterhalt. Seit 1970, sagt Dr. 
Stahr, wurde eine Million Dollar im 
Jahr darauf verwendet, die Natur- 
schutzgeblote zu unterhalten und zu 
schUtzen. Seit der Zeit sind 21 soldier 
Naturschutzgebiete neu hinzugekommen 
Oder erweltert worden. 

Frelwillige der Audubon-Gesellschaft 
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bemiihen sich auch sehr darum, den 
nordamerikanischen Kranich, den Welfl- 
kbpfigen Seeadler und den Kalifomi- 
schen Kondor zu retten. Fruhere An- 
strengungen habeii dazu beigetragen, 
Vdgel mit Fedcrbuschen wie den Su- 
berreiher und den Reiher zu erhalten, . 

Die Audubon-Gesellschaft unterstulzt 
auch aktiv Projekte, die das Vei'giften 
von Pralriewolfen und nnderen Lebe- 
wesen auf staatseigenem Land unter- 
binden wollen, und kanzentriert nun 
ihre Bemtihungen darauf, den gefanr' 
deten Wolf und den Alligator zu schUt- • 
zen - 

„Vlele Menschen im Osten sind sicn 
nicht bewuflt, dafl ein grofler Tel . 
unseres westUchen Landes ausgebeuiqi 
wird“, sagt Dr. Stahr. Er weist darauf 
hin, dafl ein Drittel des Landes In aea 
USA — das meiste llegt im Westen r 
dem amerikanischen Staat gehUrt, uno 
er beklagt die Tatsache, dafl die lokaien.-; 
Politiker es zu oft erlauben, dafl ■ 
Land als Welde zu niedrigen Preisen ah, : 
Schafziichter verpachtet wird, whhren 
Farmer und Bergarbeiter im Jagebau 
grofle Strecken offenen Landes 
wenig oder Uberhaupt keiner RUckaicft^ ; 
auf die Umwelt verwusten. . > 


Quelle est la signification de Nofe'l dans 
, mon de qui scmble traubld par la dis- 
tance? Sflremenl, II reprdsente plus 
■Me p^rlode de 1’anndc pendant laquelle 
•jdiffdrends sont dcailds ei 1’espdrance 
,p ^ benedictions dc paix el de joie 
Anises peuvent effectlvenient devenir 
ts rfalltfe auxquelles tous peuvent 
■jjiidre part est renouvelde. Vue comme 
J dement inscrli au calendrier. cette 
Me prend fin. Alors, pour certains, la 
hufe pent de nouveau 6tre distraite par 
^ dlffdrends apparents qui dtvisenl 
apleset nations. 

La base de I'harmonie permanente peut 
fire acquise quand nous sommes capables 
fcdiscemer que la vraie pdrlode de con- 
ade spirltuelle n’est pas confinde k cer- 
tiHs jours de l’anndc en particulier. C'est 
jijii une communication sans fin de la 
pld'unP&re aimant & Ses enfants - un 
taqiirituel dont on peut joulr et que Ton 
: fwt partager cheque jour, pas seulement 
ime pdiiode Inddfinie dans l'avenir. Lc 
| 0 |diNe Esafe vlt les prdsentes possl- 
ttldsdu message que le Christ, l'idde im- 
rnteDe de Dieu, communiqua A 
Ikumanild. II dit : « Qu’ils sont beaux sur 
bs montagnes, les pieds de celui qui ap- 
ple de bonnes nouvelles, qui pubile la 
De celui qui apporte de bonnes nou- 
niles, qui pubile le salut ! De celui qui dit 
!9on : Ton Dieu rdgne ! » Son cantique 
bjsle continue : « Eclatez ensemble en 
aisito joie, mines de Jdrusalem ! Car 
fOemel console son peuple, 11 rachdlc Jd- 
wlem. *' 

Christ Jdsus exemplifia les paroles 
Rate. Sa mission en qualitd de Messie 
Q^rhumanitd a fin de la libdrer de la 
H de la souffronco et du pdchd. II 
»fra comment maitriser toute croyance 
h separation du Men grAcc A la com- 
ftiaion de I'unlld dterncllc de l'homme 
■ w Dieu, l’Esprit divin. Noire Moltre 
Jfeil la discordance suns dgnrd aux bgr- 
1 artlficlelles du temps ou de la na* 
tolilf. Tout en inslruisaiU ses disciples 
; •Wfe la vdrltd rdcniifortante de la 
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Audubonists urge steady ecology yig i I 


By George MoneyhUn . ’ . 

Staffcbri'cspon'dontof:,.' 
the 1 Christian science Monttor \ ’ - 
• New fork 

iloijg lioldre the U.S. ecology moVcmenl look . 
wings, the National Audubfo Soolqly wos 'qat* ' 
oily defending. North ATiierlch'ft Wildlife from 
>• cncraacMng'cLylllzaUon: V.; 

. Aha now tlwit . iho conaprVatipn movomcnl 
• genorally appears to hayo Jdskqiiiich .of iCsi upr ; 
ward mdmonlunv Uib Audubon Soclely’fe'jhai, ■ 
tloiianeadora ar« urging their 1150 ,M 0' mombo rs 
J : ■ across Iho United. Stnt<w not Ld lot their .guard . 
" down.- " - m \ : : . '■ .. . 

Dr.. Elvis J. Stahr, 1 , prebtdont Off Amorlca's - 
biggest- and bKUSst ; dpylrdhmoMai group;' Oalis' . 
’ . tlHi progrMa mn<^ Ib thwarting destruction ; 

•or .11 .S,* wildlife . And naiutaT areft4.by ^rhed aiid i 
; . nriadhlnqq slpco the SphiS^B^rtath oil. spill- In 
• 1009 ,, a^'»..envlronmontalll■evoMUon , .! wagad . 
.. by thmisnnds of'-uiUinii/^Mhteefp : ( wHp^,only : 


rewaid 'has boen : the knowledge that thoy 
helped preserve Ihelr natural heritage. 

' Dr. Stahr concedes that the stagnant U.S. 
economy and something . of n ''backlash” 
promoted, by Industry campaigns have slowed 
the growth . irate i ' qf i^hc ecology •movement . 
.Uovreyeh, In; a. rocpnl interview, the former 
president of IniUanft . University slrossod thal- 
■ public opinion ,.poll&. indicate mbSl Americans 
are still cohMili'ed about ihe rioed to protect- 
the pnvlronmeriV And pattlculnrly ohtiangered 
; Apecles of pnittinls. and birds. •'* ;. > ‘ 

Dr. StahX notoil that today National Atidubon' 
.has chapters in &75 UX communUios r fldm^ 
pared with fewer lhnn 100 ten. years : ago, ond 
iia membership is moni than SMillmes what it 
; , was. then, r •••;• , . f ’■ • 

The hbadlih a- grabbing campaign slrice 1060 - ■ 
•i and- the general |iuulic acknowledgment of the 
. ; ; n eed for W. efforts, to 'conserve Natural i-e- 
v- sourcos ~]i«t th6lr roofs iri {he low-keyed b'at- 


tles of the Audubon Society on the East Coast 
and the Sierra Club in the . West around the 
turn of the conlury, 

With several significant victories under their 
belts in focent years,. Audubon volunteers In- . 
sl8t that the need for a society' dedicated lo 
conserving energy arid other natural resources 
. Is even greater today. ‘ • 

■' Uf the some 710 species of! hirds in ! North 
Amei-tca, 22. remain qn the endangered list. 
There are'20 spedos of cridangered mammals 
on the list, and mu?h of the Audubqn Society's 
efforts are aimed ibl preserving them, • 

The Audubon Society,' Is 'lh‘e only- cunijerva- 
lidn group thBt:.mainl{rtnB .a series of l, .‘iilands : 
Of. Hfo" sanctuaries for wildlife. across Ihe U.S. 
Since 1970, says pr. Slahr; *1 rriiMbn a Voar:; 
has gone lo operate; maintain’, and 'protect ihe 
jpanctunrieai 21 of Uie rcfugos'h'ave been added 
■■ or expanded during that period. ; - 


I 

Audubon volunteers are also heavily inv0 !* /e 1 y! 
in efforts to save the whooping crane, the a . 
eagle, and the huge California condor. Past > 
forts helped preserve plumed birds suen . 
egrets and herons. . . / 

The Audubon Society .Is alsojn ihc.rorci n ' 

of projects to slop the poisoning of coyotes ■ 
other creatures on public lands, and Is foj u »■ 
preservation. efforts oh the endangered. 
and alligator. . . 

"Most people in the East are not aware:®*., 

It,’’ says Dr. Slahr, "but a great deal or ou t - 

Western land Is being overexploited." N° 

that one-third of the lartd in the U.S. ' Wffl& 

the West -r- is owned by. the U.S. qoy^m » 

the cohservatibnlst complains IhAt lpcal po , v:.. 

claps too often alibw grazbig land to be i J: 

to wool grower's at a cheap price; while » b! : 

,ers and stripminers ravage great siretciro, 
open land wild IJUJe or no concern for tne c . .. 
ronment; ' • 
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La saison de paix et de joie 


bonlA ct du pouvoir de Dieu. il affirma que 
la prophetic d’Esa'fc serait accomplie dans 
tous les Ages. 

La Science Chrftlenno* confirme 
aujourd’hui la nature dternelle des bd- 
nddlctions divines de I'harmonie uni- 
verselle. En accord avec la Bible, cette 
Science montre que la paix et la joie cons- 
tituent l’hdrltage de niomme parfail crAA 
par Dieu. Ces bdnddictions sont accorddes 
par Je seuJ PAre-MAre, qui est non sculc- 
ment aimant, mais le Principe Ulvin, 
l 1 Amour mAme; une telle pa Lx et une telle 
joie peuvent Atre ressenties dans la me- 
sure oil notre vArltable mol splrituel en 
tant que reflet de Dieu est reconnu. Parce 
que I’amour de J’Amour est AlabJi sur le 
Principe, il rApand les joyeuses nouvelles 
de guArlson el de salut A tous les peuples 
de manlAre Agale. 

Ouvrons-nous nos ctcurs afin d 1 accepter 
ce message de paix ? Dans l'affirmalive, 
le Christ, le Sauveur lncorporel, nous dd- 
montre que la discordance n’a pas de Prin- 
cipe, pas de fondement dans la rAalitA. 
C'est une illusion dea sens matArlels, 


n'ayant aucun droit A un statut per- 
manent. Cette veritc qui ddcouvre el cor- 
rige les erreurs des sens esL loujours dis- 
ponible pour rdpondre aux besoins de 
I humanilA. Mary Baker Eddy, DAcouvreur 
et Fondateur de la Science Chreliennc, 
Aerit : « L’avAneinent de Jdsus de Naza- 
reth marqua le premier slAele Ue I'Are 
clirdtienne, mais le Christ est sans com- 
mencement d'anndesni fin de jours. 

11 y a cerlainement lieu de se rdjouir en 
apprcnanl que le ddroulement du bien 
n'esl pas contenu dans les limttos du 
temps. Ccpendant. la gratitude pour 
l'abondancc des richcsscs de Dieu est 
beaucoup plus que la satisfaction de se 
sentlr 6 I’alse dans ia matdrlalltd. fi Im- 
porte, au premier chef, qu'elle exprime 1a 
prise de conscience que l'homme, l'idde de 
I'Enlendement divin, ne peut Aire sdpard 
de sa source ni touehd par aucune des prd- 
tentlons d'un monde que 1'on dll ant ago- 
nlste. La reconnaissance de ce /alt de 
l'Atrc scientifiquc nous permel dc voir le 
pouvoir de l'Amour divin dans I'exlstonce 
individuelle. C'est IA lc seul pouvoir qui 


puissc veritablement dissoudre les dis- 
tvjrdances sociales, potltiques el elhniques 
et rdvdler le sens Aternel de la paix spiri- 
tuelle (jue les hommes el les femmes onl 
recherchd A t ravers I'hisloire. 

La vision de Michde prdvolt qu’ •> une 
nation ne tirera plus l'Apde centre une 
autre, el Ton n'apprendra plus la 
guerre. » 1 La gu Arison des notions ne 
requiert pas de temps, mais une crois- 
sance cn comprAhension spirltuelle. Le 
Principe divin d'un ehristianisme d'ordre 
pratique stimule le progrAs vers cu but, 
unLssant toules les pArlodes dans lc plan 
de joLe cl dc pauc dc l'Amour. 

•Esafe 52:7, 9; 'Science el Sanle avec la Clef des 
Ventures, p. 333 ; WcMa 4:3. 
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Die Zeit des Friedens und der Freude 


Welche Bedeutung hat Welhnachten in 
einer Welt, die von Zwleiracht gepiagt zu 
sein scheint? Es stellt slcherlich mehr dar 
als eine Zeit dea Jahrea, wo Uneintgkeiten 
beiselte gelegt werden und die Hoffnung 
erneuert wird, daB die verheiBenen Seg- 
nungen, Frieden und Freude, tatsAchlich 
fflr alle zur Wirklichkeil werden ktfnnen. 
Wcnn wir dlese Zeit als ein im Kalender 
fcslgdegtes Erelgnts betrachtcn. kommt 
sie zu einem Endc. Dann wird vlelleicht 
das Denkon mancher Menschen durch die 
offenslchtlichcn Unelnlgkeiten, die zwi- 
seften Menschen und Vfllkern herrschen, 
wteder abgclenkt weiden. 


-iiiTTyy- 

.TiivM' 
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AU eyes on the peacock 


Wir kflnnen die Grundlage dauerndcr 
Harmonie erreichen, wenn uns kJar wird, 
daB geistlge Eintracht eigentllch nicht auf 
eine besondere Zeit im Jahr beschrflnkt 
1st. Sie 1st vielmehr eine nle endende Gnbe 
von einem Uebevollen Vater an Seine 
Kinder - ein geistiges Geschenk, an dem 
wir uns Jeden Tag, nicht nur zu einem un- 
besttmmten Zeltpunkt in der Zukunft, 
freuen und andere tellhaben lessen kdn- 
nen. Der Prophet Jesaja verstand die ge- 
genwfirllgen Mdglichkelten der Botschaft, 
die der Christus, Gottcs unsterbliebes 
Ideal, der Menseftfteit flbermittelte. Er 
sagte: „Wie lieblich sind auf den Bergen 
die FflBe der Freudenboten, die da Frieden 
verktlndlgen, Gutes predlgen, Hell ver- 
kflndigen, die da sagen zu Zion: Dein Golt 
1st Kfinig!" In seinem Freudengesang 
lieiDt es welter: „Seld fidhllch und riibmt 
miteinander, ihr TrUmmer Jerusalems; 
denn der Herr hat sein Volk getrtistet und 
Jerusalem erlfist." 1 

Jesajas Woite wurden von Christus 
Jesus veranschaullcht. In seiner Mission 
als der Messlas wandte er sich an alle 
Menschen, um sie von Rummer, Schmer- 
zen und Slinde zu befrelen. Er zelgte, wie 
jede Annahme, daB wir vom Guten ge- 
trennt selen, durch das Verstfindnls von 
der ewigen Elnhcit des Menschen mit 
Golt, dem gflttltchon Gelst, ausgeltischt 
werden kann. Unser Melster hellte Dls- 
harmonle ohne RUcksicht auf dlo von den 
Menschen aufgerlchteten Schranken von 
Zeit Oder Nallonalttflt. Dadurch, daB er 
selne Nachfolger anwies, die trOstende 
Wahrheit von Gottes Gate und Macht zu 
verbrelten, bestfiligte er, daB Jesajas 
Prophezeiung zu alien Zeiten erftlllt wer- 
den wiirde. 

Die ChrlstUche Wlssenschaft* bewelst 
heute, daB die gettltchen. Segnungen allum- 
fassender Harnionie ihram Wesen nach 
unerschtfpflich sind. In OberalnstJmmung 
mit der Bibel zoigt diese Wlssenschaft des 
Seins, daB Frieden und Freude das Erbe 
des vollkommenen, von Colt erschaffenen 
Menschen sind. Diese Segnungen werden 
von dem elnen Vater-Mutter Golt verlie- 
hen, der nicht nur llcbevoll, sondern auch 
das gfitUIche Prinzip, Llebe, selbst 1st; sol- 
chen Frieden und sOIche Freude kfinnen 
wir in dem MaOe erleben, wie wir Unser 
wahres, geistiges Selbst als die Wlder- 
spiegelung Gottes erkennen. Da die Hebe 
der Llebe auf Prinzip gegvtlndet isl, 
slrahlt sie die freudige Botschaft von H el- 
lung und Erlfisung an alle Menschen giel- 
chermaBen aus. 

Lassen wir diese Botschaft des Friedens 
in unsere Herzen einstrdmen? Wonn.dcm 
so 1st, zeigt uns Cjirislus, der uidcfliper- 
liche Erlffser, daB Disharmonte kein Prin- 


zip, keine Grundlage in der Wirklichkett 
hat. Sie 1st eine Illusion der materiellen 
Sinne, die keinen dauerhaften Status erlan- 
gen kann. Diese Wahrhcii, die die Irrtil- 
mer des Slnnes aufdeckt und berichtlgt, 
slelit jederzeltzur VerfUgung, um die Note 
der Menschhelt zu beheben. Mary Baker 
Eddy, die Entdeckerln und Grtlnderin der 
Chrlstlichen Wlssenschaft, schreibt: „Die 
Ankunfl Jesu von Nazareth bezeichnete 
das erste Jahrhundert der christUchen 
Zeitreclmung, der Christus aber 1st ohne 
Anfang der Jahre und ohne Emle der 
Tage.* ,, 

Es 1st wiiklich ein Grand zur Freude, 
wenn wir lernen, daB die Entl&ltung des 
Guten nicht von den Begrenzungen der 
Zeit elngeschrftnkt wird. Dankbarkelt fUr 
Gottes GberflieBenden Relchtum bedeutet 
Jedoch viel mehr als Zufriedenheit mil ei- 
nem Zusland materiellen Wohlbeflndens. 
Und was am wichtigsten 1st, sie sollte die 
Erkenntnis wldersplegeln, daB der 
Mensch, die Idee 'des gdltlLchen GemUts, 
weder von seinem Ursprung getrennl noch 
von irgendeincm Ansprach einer sogenann- 
ten antagonlstlschen Welt beilihrt werden 
kann. Wenn wir diese Tntsache des wls* 
senschaf til chen Seins erkennen, kdnnen 
wir die Macht der gtitllichen Llebe im Le- 
ben des einzelnen wahrnelimon. Dies isL 
die einzige Macht-, die wahrllch sozlnle, 
polillsche und oLhnlsche Unstimmigkeiten 
zu besoltigcn und den zeltloscn Bcgilff 
gelsUgen Fiicdcns-zu offciibaren vermag, 
um den sich Mflnuer und Frauen tm Laufe 
der menschllchen Goschichte bemflhl ha- 
ben. 

Die Vision des Prophoten Micha sagt 
voraus: „Es wird keln Volk wider das an- 
dcre das Schweil erheben, und sic werden 
lilnloi't nicht mehr lernen, Krleg zu ftlh- 
rcn. 111 Die Heilung der Vtflker bendtigt 
nicht Zeit, sondern Wachstum im geistlgen 
Verstfindnls. Das gdUllche Prinzip des 
piaktischen Christdntums ftlhrl uns er- 
folgreich dtosem Zlel entgegen, indom es 
alle Zeiten in dem von der gtittlichen Liobe 
aufgeslellten Plan von Freude und Frieden 
veralnigt- 

■Jesaja 52:7, 9; ^Visttouxchaft und Gesnmllteit 
mfl wblllMri zt\r lleiligen Scnrijt, S, 388; >Mlchn 
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Beyond the surface image 


I most enjoy going to a museum when I 
have no particular purpose or reason. Once 
Inside I seem to generate my own private Jog 
through which I perceive the art hazily, with 
a more Intuitive than intellectual vision. 

A few days ago I allowed myself the luxury 
of meandering in this manner through the 
European painting galleries of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, pausing only when a painting 
penetrated the fog like a beacon. One of 
these was Bronzino's "Portrait of a Young 
Man,” probably Uic Duke of Urbtno who lived 
during the Mill century, 

1 remembered him well. When I was In my 
early 20s I lived with a roommate who was 
an ardent admirer of this particular young 
mnn and kept a picture of him. In museum 
postcard form, on her dresser mirror. I too 
was Impressed by that handsome face and 
aristocratic carriage, and In those days lie 
| seemed a suitable model for Prince Charm- 
ing. 

Since (hen, I had, of course, noticed him on 
previous occasions In Lhc museum, but not 
with the jolt of recognition I fell on this par- 
ticular day. 1 looked al him closely and saw 
for the first Lime in that handsome face a 
haughtiness, a coldness, a touch of cruelty, 
and Loo great a stiffness, even Inflexibility, in 
his bearing. I didn’t like him any more. In 
my newly opened eyes ho seemed conceited, 
cocksure, a male chauvinist for all seasons. 

But he also seemed typical of youth, riding 
high on its crest and imagining this life will 
go on forever. His face now seemed to me 
vulnerable, unformed, almost uninhabited. 
Frances Comford’s lines about the poet Ru- 
pert Brooke drifted through my mind: "A 
young Apollo, golden-haired, stands.dreaming . 
on the veige of strife/Magnificently unpre- 
pared for the long dreariness of life." 

I gavB JiJm a wry smile and moved on. Sev- 
eral rooms and many paintings Intervened 
between the young man and Courbet's “The 
Woman with the Mirror - La Bello Irian- 
dalse,” who caught my attention with her in- 
telligent, beautiful, enigmatic face. 1 wanted 
to understand her and the secret of that mo- 
ment which she reflected. I Imagined it to 
have occurred during a sleepless night, a 
dark night of tha soul. 

On one level you can simply view the paint- 
ing as a portrait of a beautiful woman adnilr- 
. Ing hdrself somewhat anxiously. The clear; 
white akin, the faint flush, the clear blue eyes 
- it is the face of a woman at the crossroads 
botween youth and middle age. She holds a 
strand from hor lavish mane of chestnut hair 
up to the light, and there 'Js. as much elo- 
quence In that gesture as there Is in the mol- 
ancholy expression on her faco. 

' in iter reflection she sees the fragility and 
; aphornoraliiy of fleshly beauty 1: and she; per- 
• , sonifies them for the view or. Yet' there Is ; 

. .. also character in hor face, more than nos- 
talgia for the past or apprehension of the fu- 
ture. The eyes are intent, looking riot only at 
tho-foca hut searching for Us meaning. She Is 
trying to fathom her Identity in that mirror, 

. • .rwhat Is.ben^h the beauty,, _wh^.wiu. pern alp 
‘ Mwf tho ap^efir^nca ls gone-.- : . ■ • 

Whl|0' contemplaUpg nor I found that Bfon : ■ 
zlno's young man kept pfeylhg on my mind, 

■ as If (here were a connection bftweeq them. 

He OpItorolMffl (ho budding 1 ‘.arrogance oif 
. youth, she Uw ripening vhsdom of oge. :bo- 
• spile tho difference in sex, (hey, reflect each 
/other, at different points hi Ume. She Ur b pro* 

' monlUop of his ruture; hfe Is an evocation pf 

herpasil.. • : ; / ■■ 

Both portraits'’ are , riially about vanity,; 
*•:! v Hots is (he vanity pf beabty, his lb the vanity 
.of power. They represent. thq -classic male 
■ and female stereotypes, and they Seem quite 
similar after ap. Both are dealing , in the' 




Pictures courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York 

‘Woman with a Mirror': Oil on canvas by Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) 




P^hraH of a^pbng Mari^ Oil on wood by Bronzino ( 1 503-1572) 

coin at^ Oltim^tciy pbeatlng them- ^ draw feefc to tho sort'ace Everv cfaph 

pull the viewer Uslde.tbe.mtnd of the subject v ^ ntnns iiosicim 
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Sardines 

for 

anyone? 

The other day a friend of mine was deplor- 
ing tile lowering of standards on the English 
domestic scene. She admitted it was difficult 
to keep up appearances, to maintain, in the 
present-day soda! field, the status quo, but 
she did think people had, of late, become un- 
necessarily sloppy In their habits, and that a 
definite pull should be taken before the nation 
forgot what oven a table mat looked like. She 
seemed unaware that this criticism ol her 
countrymen came oddly from her lips, seeing 
that these were In the process of closing 
round a sardine that had been pronged 
straight out of the tin into her mouth, and 
that she and I were sitting at the kitchen 
table, wearing corduroy trousers and bed- 
room slippers. 

Of course I ribbed her about this, but as I 
did so I could not help reflecting on my child- 
hood days when such a meal in such a venue 
would have been impossible. For in the 
kitchen there would have been a cook, Mrs. 
Brinkley, and because she was an artist she 
could never, or hardly ever, be disturbed. 
One was occasionally allowed in to make 
some supervised fudge, or to give a ritual stir 
to the Christmas pudding, but that was all. 
Until specifically invited into it the kitchen 
was out of bounds. 

It all seems a very long time ago, and cer- 
tainly of no consequence, but as 1 ruddy 
stretched across my friend and helped mysril 
to a chunk of cheese 1 could not help remem- 
bering, with a little nostalgic pHng, the shew 
j prettincss of an old-fashioned dining room 
1 table laid for an old-fashioned dinner parly. 
Everything gleamed: the glass, the silver, 
the white linen napkins folded Into double 
cocked hats, standing like Prussian guards- 
men the length of It. 

When I was a child It took a great many 
people all day to gel ready for a dinner 
party. No ordinary day this. The whole house 
hummed with sound, flowed with activity, 
and although not personally polishing the sil- 
ver or pulling the extra leavos in the dining 
room table or arranging the flowers or as- 
sembling the ingredients for poulet & -to 
Rochefoucauld, we went and watched other 
people so employed (Mrs. Brinkley ex- 
cepted). Undercurrents of excitement and. 
anxiety ran up and down the stairs like litue 
tidal bores, so that everi the routine of 11# 
nursery became Infected. " 

Looking back it seems an amazing waste oi 
time and energy. Nevertheless one remembers 
these labours vividly because the fruits w 
them were, as I said before, so pretty. I a ™- 
sure meals . are much better now, ethically 
speaking, much more democratic, morerai* 
listic, even, perhaps, because of their conk 
parative unimportance, more spiritual, but n 
one can say they are easier on the if*- -j* . 

Viewed through the bannisters on the 
sery landing, that stream of silks aria s 
cascading down the stairs to the dining 
like a, beautiful, laughing, multicolour * 
terfall was a memorable sight, and j a 
see why, for revolutionary, reasons, i sn 
try and forget it. I do not In the least wa 
go back to a seven course dinner, or 
changing for dinner. I am very happy . 
bowl of soup and some kipper paste on P 
of bread eaten In the company « "“‘J 
friends in jeans. All the same I am g« 
old enough to remember tbe^colo , _ 
gance, grace, of those wicked, worthl *. 
. uitegaiitartan days of my QrghBm . 
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Of never 

Do nut speak to me in "nevers”. 

Never is something 
Uiat I do not understand. 

My childhood nevers reached out to debar: 
embraced, as gospel, all the myths there are 
of unscalable peaks, Impcoelrable jungles, 
unnavi gable rivers near and far 
and lifetime journeys to the nearest star. 
And over and over again, futility 
was in the telling, not the doing. 

Do not speak of never. 

Time has its own way 
of transposing every never Into soon. 

And often wc arc shown 
Uiat tilings Uiat wc may disown 
as being farthest from the mind 
turn out to be the nearest to the heart. 


So never never 
speak of never to me - 


E. B. de VBo 


Laughter — 
sudden glory 


Looking round the fiction and drama 
Mvcs of my library the other day, I was 
Auk by the fact that the scenes and char- 
xters that have made the deepest hnpres- 
n on me, and have lingered most per- 
Etotfy In my memory, are nearly always 
' lose that have depended on humor. This 
' nay of course be due to an innate frivollLy In 
and I don’t really know how others feel, 
tel suspect that my attitude is widely 
fared, and that when 11 comes to the Impact 
I i fiction, laughin' I s perhaps the longest 
tod or ihb emotions. "Laughter,” wrote 
ftttes, ‘Is nothing else but sudden glory," 
i it Is by Imparting such glory that Pnos- 
■i wand evokes its more dazzling fliu- 
fafa. 

'“Wat fools these mortals be!" exclaims 
to in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream," but 
. k'OcUop it Is the foolish, or at least the 
tool?, who seem particularly apt to tran- 
tod mortal limitations and live on in- 
fafinUely, So that In this same play it is not 
• to nor TUanla nor Oberon, nor those be- 
toed, and, to confess frankly, rather ’boring 
tos. who remain after centuries most viv- 
'j tyf flllYu in our recollection today - it Is 

*■*] ty Bottom,. •- 

* Weed, if one considers the whole gallery 
f ?toekpeare’s portraits, one cannot help 
fefaglhat none has a greater bold upon our 
Jtogjoailon and affection than Falslaff. 

Stover, at least so far as I am concerned, 

/ te Bret tragic fi gur es owe something of., 
to appeal to their ability to raise a mo- 
toVy smile. Cleopatra, hopping “forty 
the public street," or ex- 
Jjtog-her tantrums amusingly with Antony, 

’ ‘tougfat so much nearer to us by the laugh- 
:■/ .tote generates. Compare her, for instance, 

, ”* to ' humorless, egotistical Coriolanus, 

; jlMor all his bitter sarcasm, calls up no 
: ftoer -of a genuine smile, and in con- 
towcal feel stays remote and leaves one 
1 Whg his fate with little more than ac- 


The Monitor’s religious article 




•/flight. .be scarcely fair to cite Dickens's 
doe In which the comic characters 
^wr. awre; memorable, for bis talent Is 
for the comic* and 1* mainly 
iL Even when he attacks social 
Ms method IS still to raise a smile, 
g fjfr bf « lopsided one. In the result be 
‘^ifapwidjiio araloos lif e-stze figure, not 


even Copperfield nor Esther Summerson, bis 
best drawn bero and bennne, who can rival 
the impart and the vitality of Ur. Micawber, 
Flora FTnchlng, Ur. Cram mi es, Ur. Toots 
and all the rest of that wonderful pageant of 
comical humanity. It Is true that Little Nell 
and Paul Dombcy have .roused much affec- 
tion and drawn many tears- in the past, but It 
Is hardly so now. They have become a trifle 
tedious; ills the comic characters that have 
withstood the onslaught of time. 

But with Scott the circumstances are dif- 
ferent, for he was not ostensibly a comic 
writer. He was drawing a serious. If romantic 
world, in which verisimilitude was certainly a 
desired condition. He has succeeded bril- 
liantly with serious figures, with Jeanle 
Deans, Clavcrhouse. Die Vernon and others, 
but they do not quite linger so obstinately 
with me as the company that ranges from 
Bailie Nicol Janie to Dominie Sampson, and 
Dugald Dalgetty to James I. | 

Bergson in Ms book "Laughter” has laid 11 
down that “the comic does not exist outside 
the pale of whal Is strictly human"; and 
therefore it would seem a reasonable deduc- 
tion that the presence in fiction of the comic 
at once establishes the human. In fact 11 is 
arguable that the comic Is the most human- 
izing of ail the devices employed by the 
writer of fiction. No matter with what other 
excellently conceived traits and idiosyncra- 
sies borrowed from human nature be endows 
- Ms character, he (knits humor, or the comic, 
at his peril, if he would bring his Galatea to 
life, and equip her more efficiently In her 
struggle for existence. 

At any rate, whether or not writers have 
entertained theories on these laughing mat- 
ters, or have merely Indulged a proclivity,, 
there Is certainly a very hlgfa proportion of 
humor in English literature. 

“If I were a writer," interposed Antbea at 
UUs print, "It would be simply a matter of 
common sense." 

"Bow iTyou mean?" 

*1 mean that all fiction, since U takes you 
into another world. Is a form of escapism, 
ami Td feel It was only common sense, if I 
were ffrfng to offer people an escape, to offer 
it into a better, brighter and more laughter- 
filled, world." 

Eric Forbe»-Boyd 


Season of peace and joy 


What Is the significance of Christinas in a 
world that seems troubled by discord? It 
surely represents more than a season of the 
year In which differences arc set aside and 
hope is renewed that the promised blessings 
of peace and joy can actually become a real- 
ity that alt may share. When viewed as a cal- 
endar event, this season comes to an end. 
Then, for some, thought may again be dis- 
tracted by the apparent differences that di- 
vide people and nations. 

The basis of lasting harmony can be gained 
when we are able to discern that the actual 
season of spiritual concord is not confined to 
a particular time of the year. Rather, it is a 
never-ending Impartallon from a loving Fa- 
ther to ilia children - a spiritual gift that can 
be enjoyed and shared each day, not just al 
some indefinite period in the future. The 
prophet Isaiah understood the present possi- 
bilities of the message that tho Christ, God's 
immortal ideal, conveyed to humanity, lie 
said, “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feel of him that brtngelh good tidings, 
that published peace; that bringeth good tid- 
ings of good, that publlsbeth salvation; that 
sallh unto Zion, Thy God relgnelh!" IT is 
hymn of gladness continues, “Break forth 
Into joy, sing together, ye waste places of Je- 
rusalem: for the Lord hath comforted bis 
people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem.”* 

Isaiah’s words were exemplified by Christ 
Jesus. His mission as the Meirfah reached 
out to mankind to release them from sorrow, 
pain, and sin. Be Showed tbc -way to overrule 
every belief of separation from good through - 
the understanding of man’s eternal unity with 
God, divine Spirit. Our Master healed discord 
without regard for the artificial barrier? of 
time or nationality. In directing his followers 
to spread the comforting truth of God's good- 
ness and power, he affirmed that Isaiah's 
prophecy would be fulfilled in all ages. 

Christian Science today confirms the un- 
ceasing nature of the divine blessings of uni- 
versal harmony. In accord with the Bible, 
this Science of being shows that peace and 
joy are the inheritance of the perfect man or 
God’s creating, these blessings are bestowed 
by the one Father-Mother, who Is not only 
loving, but is the divine Principle, Love, It- 
self; such peace and joy can be experienced 
to the measure that one's true, spiritual self- 
hood as the reflection of Go A is recognized. 
Bfon nR p the love of Love is established on 
principle, it radiates Un Joyous news of heal- 
ing and salvation equally to all peoples. 

Are we opening our hearts to accept Uib 
message of peace? If so, Christ, the In- 
corporeal Saviour, demonstrates to us that 
discord bgg.po Priaciple, no foundation In 
'ttaflty. It is ah Illusion of the material 
yMM, having no authority for permanent 
status. This truth that uncovers and corrects 
(be errors of sense is always available to 
meet the needs of mankind. Mary Baker 
Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of Chris- 
tian Science, writes, ‘The adyent of Jesus of 
Nazareth marked the first century of life 
Christian era, but the Christ is without begin- 
ning of years or end of days."** 

It Is certatoly. cause for rejoicing to learn 
that the unfolding of good is rot constrained 
by limit* of time. However, gratitude for the 
abundance of God’s riches Is much more Uun 
ffyUcfartiftn wUh a state of material well-' 
being. Most importantly. It should reDect tin 
awareness that man, the idea of divine Mind, 
cannot be separated froih his source nor 
toadied by any of life claims of a . so-called 
antagonistic world. The recognition of this 
tod of scientific being enables us to see the 


power of divine Love to individual ex- 
perience. This is the only power that can 
truly dissolve social, political, and ethnic dis- 
cords and reveal the timeless sense of spiri- 
tual peace that men and women have sought 
throughout history. 

Hicab’s vision foretells that “nation shall 
rot lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more."t The beating 
of the nations requires not time, but growth 
in spiritual understanding. The divine Prin- 
ciple of practical Christianity impels prog- 
ress towards this goal, uniting all periods in 
love’s plan of joy and peace. 

•Isaiah 52:7, D; "Science and Health with 
Key Id the Scriptures, p. 233; fMicah 4:3. 


Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


To feel a natural warmth and 
affection for all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
is to be drawn within the encir- 
cling love of our divine Parent. 
The Bible speaks of this, bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that we are all the 
sons and daughters of God. It 
tells us that God can help us in 
every circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed to reach to the core 
of every discord with a healing 
solution. A book that speaks 
of the all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy; in 
clear understandable terms is 
Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Science and Health shows the 
reader how to love in a manner 
that brings about happy rela- 
tionships, an honest affection 
for all mankind, and a deeper 
love for God, 

A paperback copy can be yours 
by sending £1.35 with (his cou- 
pon to: 

Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

■ 4-5 Grosvcnor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SW1X7JH 

■ Please send me 9 paperback 
copy ' of ; Science . and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. .(F) 


Fastt] Co d e. ... — — ■ — 

My . cheque for ^1.3^; enclosed., 
os payment ' In full. 
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OPINION AND... 


1 977 : a time for peace or a pause for war? 


Washington 

In one of his recent valedictories Henry KLs- 
ringer said about the Middie Bast: "My assess- 
ment . is that the objective conditions that 
make for peace in the Middie Bast are belter 
than they have been in perhaps decades.’* 

it Is true that conditions today arc remark- 
ably favorable. The shock of the 1973 war pro- 
duced a sobering realization in Israel that the 
status quo could not painlessly, perhaps nol 
possibly, be preserved. It produced an equally 
sobering realization on the Arab side (hut Is- 
rael is still and almost, certainly wifi remain 
strong enough to survive. 

Israel's Arab neighbors, Egypt, Syria, and 
Jordan, huve uocqirivucaily recognized the ex- 
istence of Israel within its 1967 borders and 
staled llirir readiness to negotiate a guaran- 
teed pence settlement with it. Israel has stated 
a readiness, witlifn the context of such a settle- 
ment, la yield much, though not all, of ils 1967 
conquests. 

Israel, Egypt, Syria, and Jordan have all an- 
nounced tbeir willingness to reconvene the Ge- 
neva conference at an early date to negotiate 
Ihe genera] settlement. The United Slates and 
Uie Soviet Union have been advocating a sim- 
ilar course. The United Nations General As- 
sembly boa just called upon Uie Secretary-Gen- 
eral to arrange tor convening the conference 
next March. 


Euphoria, an unaccustomed experience in 
the Middle Bast, is blooming like a rose. Rut 
does it have any roots? Will if dissolve over- 
night Into the customary frustrations and re- 
criminations? There are at least four serious 
obstacles, two of them obstacles to getting ne- 
gotiations under way, and two to their subse- 
quently proceeding very far. 

First, what can reasonably be expected of 
the United States at (bis time? II is doubtful 
that the conference can actually be convened 
without the United States playing a politically 
difficult role in paving the way. Will the Carter 
administration, confronted by an array of do- 
mestic and foreign problems demanding imme- 
diate attention, be prepared in Its early months 
to play such a role? 

The second obstacle Is Palestine Liberation 
Organization representation. The Arabs and 
Soviets Insist the PLO must be represented 
from the outset. Israel and the United Stales 
insist that if cannot be represented unless it 
recognizes Israel's right to exist. Can this im- 
passe be overcome, at least for a time, by 
PLO representatives being included in another 
Arab delegation? 

A longer-term obstacle Is whether the Arabs 
are psychologically ready, nol only to recog- 
nize Israel and give it security guarantees, but 
to agree an concrete measures of "normaliza- 
tion” of their relations with Israel, without 


which most Israelis will not believe real peace 
has been achieved. 

Will the Arabs, while negotiations are in 
progress, be willing to relax their secondary 
economic boycotts and their harassment of Is- 
rael in UN bodies, which most Israelis and 
many Americans consider incompatible with a 
sincere desire for peace? 

On the other hand, will Israel, in exchange 
for security guarantees and acceptable mea- 
sures of normalization, be willing not only io 
negotiate withdrawal from almost all of the 
territories occupied in 1967 but also to accept 
some sort of Palestinian state on the West 
Bank? 

These are old questions but no less lough to 
resolve today even In the present slate oi eu- 
phoria. Just possibly, however, the decisive 
factor might be (he contemplation of unplea- 
sant alternatives. 

The year 1977 may prove to be, as Kissinger 
suggested, a unique and fleeting moment in 
Middle Eastern history. The principal Arab 
stales concerned all have moderate leaders 
ready to do what Israel has so long sought - 
sit down at a table with it and negotiate a gen- 
uine peace. Israeli leaders may wish to run 
their electoral campaign this year on a plat- 
form of peace. 

If (his opportunity is (ost or action delayed, 
such a favorable time is nol Ukely to recur. If 


"liberation" of occupied territories cannot be 
achieved by negotiation, It will certainly bo 
sought again by war. The nature of war today 
is such that, even if Israel wins, it will suffer 
more terribly than ever before. War in the 
Middle East, moreover, always risks nuclear 
confrontation between the superpowers. 

All four parlies most concerned, therefore - 
Israel, its Arab neighbors, the U.S., and the 
U.S.S.K. - should perceive it to be in their vi- 
tal interests to join in overcoming obstacles, in 
ironing out the necessary preliminaries 
quickly, and in launching the conference. 

There Is one essential caveat. Neither gov- 
ernments nor the general public should be un- 
der any Illusion that the negotiations can 
quickly succeed or that, if they do nut, they 
have inevitably failed. . . 

The conference may have to continue for 
lwo or three years, with many interruptions, 
deadlocks, and moments of despair - in the 
overcoming of which lbc United Stales wU) 
have to play a decisive part. America's hope 
must be that, out of the very process of silling 
around a common table month after monlh, 
year after year, there will slowly emerge a 
new spirit of accommodation and under- 
standing, and that in the ambiance of that 
spirit what now seems inconceivable will be- 
come possible. 

&1976 Charles W. Yost 



Word pollution speaks for itself 



Saving the English Language has become sort of a 
cause, like saving the redwoods or saving the whooping 
crane. In the past couple of years a small army of re- 
formers - novelists, English teachers, journalists, Ed- 
win Newman - bave.thips^jjtftai§elves into theJ»jrqach . L . 
against an enemy that has become popularly known as 
“word pollution.” 

The novelists have placed responsibility for the 
scourge on the journalists: (hose who run- white they 
write Fnr those who read while they run. The journalists 
have blamed the English teachers for the calamity 
(“Why can’t Johnny read my newspaper?’). Everybody 
except Mr. Newman .has pointed a finger at the nearest 
television tube. 

The assumption has been that Word Pollution ts a mi- 
nor case of criminal negligence, like littering, and that a 
UUle schoobnorm scokttiig here aud a bumper sticker 
there will make the culprits - whoever they are - face 
bp to their shame and begin to apeak and- write like 
Saniuc] Johnson. This notion that language can be im- 
proved, rather Uke table manners, may itself be part of 
• the problem. 

"Language,” said Emerson lq one of his ornCular mo- 
ments, “to the archived of history ” If Emerson (a right, 
our language Is a profound indicator of our lives, and the 
Elizabethans, fop example, wrote great English pre- 
. clsoly because they - or enough of them - were great 
people, in fact, f( only Indicates our superficiality to be-- 
■ Uevc.thal if wo speak apd write clear4hluWng, elegant, 


Melvin Maddocks 


.ai^noye.Enghshjv.ejyllj become Clear-thinking, eie-, 
gant, and noble people, instead of the other way around. 

A new book - still another product of tbe current lan- 
guage obsession - would seem to support Emerson's 
metaphor. “I Rear America Talking: An Illustrated 
Treasury of American Words and Phrases” by Stuart 
Berg Flexner (Van Nostrand, |18.95) documents the in- 
extricable connection between the quality of one’s his- 
tory and the quality of one's language: 

American-Engltoh, as even a scanning of Mr. Flex- 
ner’s 60S pages makes evident, is pungent, informal, 
slangy - the language of a people with a lot of Impa- 
tience and some humor trying to get things done. Econ- 
; omy, in language as in life, might seem to be the Amer- 
ican passion. Mr. Flexner, an editor of the Random 
Rouse Dictionary, estimates that there are 600,000 words 
in the E ng li sh language. Americans, depending on thelr 
educalion, know 10,000 to 20,000 words but use only half 
that number. Indeed 50 words make up almost 60 per- 
cent of our speech; 70 words constitute about 50 percent 
■ of our writing vocabulary. Only 1,500 to 2.0Q0 words are 
; required for 90 percent of everything wc have to say: • ’ 
As a case oi 8upercttmomy, take Mr, Flexner’s witty 
.Btxlidn on "Huh?" (meaning everything from “What?" 
to "Are you crazy?"); "Huhl” (ranging from "Wow!’’ 


to "Oh yeah?"); "Uh-uh” (signifying “no” when the ac- 
cent is even); and “Uh-hub” (meaning "yes" when tbe 
accent falls on the second syllable). 

. Then there is language and ihe national lone. Amer- 
icaibJEughsh is jusL full of explosive ways to stale 
strong, unqualified opinions.' Mr. Flexner lists 54 syno- 
nyms for "Nonsense!” - sputtering from "Bunk!” to 
"Applesauce!" 

American- English, in short, turns out to be the total 
product of everything from the pilgrims' slay in Holland 
(where the first Americans may have picked up the 
Dutch-derivative word “boss") to the Vietnam war (out 
of which emerged such grim terms as “fragging" and 
"kin ralio," such euphemisms as “protective reaction”). 
Twelve pages are devoted to railroad terms, which 
spread through the language as tracks spread across the 
country. 

Words lie, but language docan'L It can't. It has no 
choice - In Us idealism, in its obscenity - but to repre- 
sent for good and for bad the people who slammer out 
their character and their experience through it. So, if we 
become better people — wiser, more. honest, more com- 
passionate - our language mil become better, and prob- 
ably not unto then, despite all the “Beautify Our Nouns- 
and-Verbs" projects abroad in the land. 

. Oh yes. About (hose 50 most popular words. No. 4 is 
"a.” No. 3 is "the.” No. 2 is "you," And No. 1 - No. 1 is 
“I." And if that doesn’t teO us something about language 
and about Ufe, what will? 
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Crinolines in Cracow 

' By Eric Bonnie 
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' . Pdet apd painter Adam Macedonski tells us 
of his Catholic song group. It includes several 
.foreign students, among them an American 
and two Indians, .They visit youth clubs and 
Siiig protest ; songs of many nations. “I talk 
about human rights," the poet says- 

Sometimes; the authorities psk what he to- 
doing. He fells them and produces his "texl- 
book." }t Is a well-worn copy of the official 
Polish edition of the United Nations Declara- 
tion on Human {limits, which Poland signed 
« alGngwiththe other communist nations. 

.. It Is a slightly sensitive subject just now, 
however/ More “freedom of expression” to 
something for^ which jPoltoh workers as wfeti bs 
- inteUectuals,' church, and students are jaress j , 
Ihe government — as a means of avoiding 
■ the explosive 'kind of dissect which rockod; 
• Warsaw last June. •! 

j : Mr. Bourne ft tWs newspaper’s special 
Correspondent m Eastern Europe. 

•, • ’ ' • / • J. ; j. - • ’ 
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Joseph C. Harsch 


With the Carter Cabinet complete now 
the fact which should not be surprising but 
probably will be to most people emerges that 
Mr. Carter seems likely to be the most conser- 
vative president the United States has had 
since John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy kept Ihe dollar and the Amer- 
ican economy stable during his presidency, left 
a surplus in the Treasury, and almost avoided 
a fateful entanglement in Vietnam. Business 
prospered. Social conflicts were kept to a min- 
imum. 

Perhaps most Americans will have difficulty 
to this day to recognize the Kennedy presi- 
dency as having been conservative. Per- 
ceptions of a presidency are often obscured by 
political mythology. Richard Nixon, for ex- 
ample, would probably still be described by the 
average layman as having been a conserva- 
tive. Yet in fact Mr. Nixon practiced Keynes- 
ian economics, to the horror of true economic 
conservatives, and reopened the diplomatic 
channels between the United States and Com- 
munist China, to the horror of most self-styled 
political conservatives. 

Fortunately for modern, Western mankind 
political leaders seldom behave in office ac- 
cording to popular perceptions or political 
Ideology. If the record is examined one often 
finds the labeled liberal or radical doing the 


COMMENTARY 

A Cabinet without ideologues 



conservative thing, or vice versa. 

Only a soldier, Dwight D. Eisenhower, could 
have kept the United States out of ail the wars 
which tempted his country during his eight- 
year presidency, and also kepi a tight rein on 
the “military-industrial complex’ 1 which he de- 
fined and identified. If Mr. Elsenhower, the 
soldier, had been president in 1965 Instead of 
Lyndon Johnson, the civilian professional poli- 
tician, it is an excellent guess that the United 
States would never have found itself in the 
Vietnam war. 

The most radical politician in Britain’s 19th 
century was no “Liberal," but the arch Tory 
conservative, Benjamin Disraeli. Britain's 
need for conservative economic policies today 
is being met by Labour Party leader James 
Callaghan who Is applying to his country the 
measures which the Conservatives entirely ap- 
prove but coutd never themselves have im- 
posed on the country. 

The Democrats who preceded Richard 
Nixon to the White House would have liked to 
reopen American relations with China, but 
dared not. Even Mr. Eisenhower considered it 
too radical a move for his own limes, although 
he, loo, thought it should be done. 

Popular American perception has it that 
business prospers under Republicans and suf- 
fers under Democrats. But Howard K. Smith, . 


on ABC News, reported that a search of the 
records had brought up the fact that the stock 
market over the last half century has con- 
sistently done better under the Democrats. 

So. what is to be expected of Mr. Carter? 

He owed his narrow victory to the diligence 
of the trade unions and the devotion of the 
Mack community. But black political leaders 
arc loudly complaining about his Cabinet 
choices, particularly his choice of an attorney 
general whose record Is anything but that of a 
civil-rights radical. 

The AFL-CtO has nut dlcLatcd Mr. Carter's 
choice as secretary of labor, nor seems likely 
to dominate his economic strategy. The in- 
clination from his choice for the key budget 
and treasury posts would seem to forecast an 
economic strategy aimed much more at en- 
couraging business than at spending federal 
money for quick jobs. 

Certainly labor and blacks will not be forgot- 
ten during the Carter administration. Labor 
will end up happy if Carter economic policies 
stimulate employment through stimulation of 
business and industry. But tho complaints 
which have gone up from black and labor lead- 
era make It fairly clear that Mr. Carter to cer- 
tainly not turning the White House over to 
them just because they made him president. 


1 do not mean to suggest that I think the 
Carter administration Is going to run the coun- 
try to the disadvantage uf Hip trade union anil 
black communities. But I do say that nit other 
communities have no reason to think that Ihelr 
interests are going to be overlooked or ig- 
nored. 

The emerging Cabinet is not a group nf ideo- 
logues. 

Quite the contrary. It ts a collection of 
people of considerable competence in various 
fields of American (lie. If Northerners think 
too many come from Georgia, the Carter re- 
sponse is fair enough that Southerners have 
been underrepresented In tbe Cabinet for a 
very tong (ime. 

Tin main criticism seems to be that both 
budget director and attorney general are old 
Carter associates from Atlanta. Well, isn’t a 
new president entitled to have In his Cabinet at 
least a few people ho has known for a long 
time and whom he can trust to be candid and 
forthright with him? Both, Incidentally, seem 
to come from the political and oconomic 
middle road. 

Professional liberals are bound to be dis- 
appointed by the Carter choices. But the great 
majority of Americans who want their public 
affairs managed competently and cautiously 
should, It seems to me, feel reassured. 


To help the poorest help themselves 


Excerpts /mm mi address bp the head 
of tile World Hank lo this fad's meeting of 
its floonfo/ Goreniors in Manila. 

If we look about Ihe world today realisti- 
cally, it is evident that the desire for a greater 
degree of equity — for a more just and reason- 
able equality of opportunity among individuals, 
both within nations and between nations - is 
bgcomlng a major concern of our lime. 

Ills a trend that has been gathering momen- 
tum for a century or more. The rise of the la- 
bor union movement, the drive against racial 
discrimination, the expansion of civil rights, 
the enhancement of the status of women - 
these and similar movements have all had an 
ingredient in common: the surge toward 
greater social justice and more equitable eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

- This broad thrust is growing more insistent 
(oday in all nations. It Is searching for new so- 
lutions to the. Intolerable problems of poverty. 

The per capita Incomes of the more Uron one 
billion human beings in the poorest countries 
have nearly stagnated over Uie past decade. In 
statistical terms they have risen only about 
(wo dollars a year: from $130 in 1995, to $150 in 
1075. • 

But what is beyond Ihe power' ol any set of 
Statist Ics to illustrate is the inhuman degrada- 
tion the vast majority of these individuals 
are condemned io because of poverty. Malnu- 
trition saps their energy, stunts their bodies, 
and shortens their lives. Illiteracy darkens 
(heir minds, aind forecloses.; their futures. 
Simple, preventable diseases maim and kill 


By Robert S. 

poison their surroundings. 

The self-perpetuating plight of the absolute 
poor simply cuts them off from whatever eco- 
nomic progress there may be in their own so- 
cieties. They remain largely outside the entire 
development effort, neither able to contribute - 
much Lo it, nor benefit fairly from it. 

Unless specific efforts are made to bring 
them into the development process, no feasible 
degree of traditional welfare, or simply redis- 
tribution of already inadequate national In- 
come, can fundamentally alter the circum- 
stances that impoverish them. 

The governments of ihe poorest countries 
must, then, reorient their domestic policies so 
that they will bolh accelerate economic ad- 
vance and begin to reach the poor with mea- 
sures specifically designed to help them lo be- 
come more productive. 

AH of this is ieaslblc, toil nol without greater 
help from the international community. If pov- 
erty Is to be reduced, then developed nations 
must squarely face the fact that current and 
projected levels of [the bank's] Official Devel- 
opment Assistance (ODA) for the poorest 
countries are disgracefully inadequate. On the 
basis of present plans, not only is there no 
hope that the ODA target of 0.7 percent of 
GNP [for each contributing nation] can be 
reached but there is a serious possibility that 
perormance may erode even further. 

Hie principal reason for this is that the 
strongest and wealthiest of the OECD nations 
- countries whose gross domestic product ac- 
counts for, two-thirds of tbe edUtit combined - 


their children. Squalor and ugliness of the 17-nation Development Assistance 
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Committee group - are substantially below the 
average oi the others in their response to the 
target. And the contribution of these nations 
wUl decline even further unless they act delib- 
erately to reverse their projected ODA trends. 

The economies of these nations - already 
immensely productive - will become even 
more productive over the next few years. For 
them - or indeed for any of the other devel- 
oped nations - increasing their help to the 
poorest countries would not require them to di- 
minish In the slightest their own high standard 
of living, but only to devote a minuscule per- 
centage oi the additional per capita real In- 
come thoy will earn over the decade. 

ff governments of Uie poorest countries do 
nol take the internal measures they must, and 
tr the developed nations do nol help them with 
the development assistance, thoy so seriously 
need, then the outlook for three out of every 
five, of the 1.2 billion human beings who live In 
Uie80 disadvantaged countries Is unspeakably 
grim. 

The record of the middle-income developing 
countries over the past decade has boon better, 
but their achievement has been marred by 
serious inequities in their income-distribution 
patterns. 

Not only do the 170 million absolute poor In 
their societies suffer the same deprivations ns 
those In ihe poorest countries, but hundreds or 
millions more subsist on incomo levels less 
than a third of the national average. 

Those .oxlrcmeS of Inequality have contrib- 
Oled’to severe political turmoil In a number of 
these countries, and could easily trigger fur* 


lher violence. Governments must recognize 
that If the growth rales of the past are to be 
resumed and sustained, their benefits must be 
more widely distributed. 

As those measures are taken - and are but- 
tressed by greater efforts to mobilize internal 
resources, expand employment, and broaden 
the range of exports - the industrial nations 
must find practical ways lo assfst- by per- 
mitting more equitable access to their own 
markets, and by making available additional 
development capital on reasonable terms. 

All of this, too, is feasible, given a sense of 
fairness and realism. The dialogue over these 
issues within the international community is in- 
tense, but !s often confused and Ineffectual be- 
cause of the tendency to prolong debate over 
peripheral questions, rather than como lo 
terms first with what is clearly fundamental. 

And what ts fundamental is that (he devel- 
oping nations must make a strong commitment 
to Internal policy reforms; and the developed 
nations must, In Ihelr turn, make a comparable 
commitment to provide a more adequate 
n mount of development assistance. 

It is less Important Initially what specific 
forms that assistance will lake than that a gen- 
eral agreement be concluded on two basic 
points: the overall magnitude of the trade as- 
sistance and . capital requirements within n 
given time frame; and tho scope of the Inter- 
nal policy reforms that wtll assure Its cost ef- 
fectiveness. . ' 

- Once these two fundamental issues have been 
agroed upon, the specific negotiations will havo 
a pragmatic framework in which lo proceed. 


Readers write 


Airing South Africa's case; Ulster’s 'peace women 


• The tact that communism to intent on oc- . 
cupying this whole country seems to the West 
of less importance than giving the vote to the 
^cks. Yet all over the rest of Africa, more 
than half those black-governed countries are 
chaotic, with persecution, poverty, and a lust, 
far power among the more educated blacks 
Qfet wID eventually plunge the continent Into 
toe most bloody war possible. 
r-;ttheri Americans of impartial judgment, af- 
Ipr a stay here, return home to try to correct 
faipe of the Inaccurate reporting, newspapers 
.4 once shriek “biased in favor of South Af- 
'.tjfca” , and refuse In print anything but 
ftarllous reports and opinions. Communism 
never bad it sq good, with even its enemies 
’^Wilhlt, 

majority of our Macks are primitive 
'itoople. They would vote for anyone who gave 
Impossible promises; they are not 
Jte|jiiver». This mad, destructive desire to 
the only possible law and order here 


will eventually sink the world Into war. Where 
will you get ihe fuel to continue the fight If 
Russia or China remove our sea route for the 
tankers? 

Responsible citizens here are quite aware 
that there is injustice needing amendment, as. 
In all countries. And wc still have to find a so- 
lution to outvote those who advocate, no 
change. Meanwhile it would be fitting If you 
dealt more with your problems than be so busy 
, criticizing a country in need of justice from the 
West. 

Durban, South Africa Daisy Dunkcld 

Ulster’s peace movement 

Your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Knelpp of 
Oiymbla, Wash., in his letter '.'JusUrylrtg lRA" 
printed In the November 29th International 
Edition of the Monitor, write? uncharitably of 
fae ‘‘peace women" MrS. Corrigan' and Mrs.; 
Williams who fowideti the Ulster Peace Move- 
ment. Their rattles for peace in Ireland culmi- 


nated in Uielr massive, rally of approximately 
twenty thousand (20,000) . persons, . including 
many from the United States and Western Eu- 
rope, in Trafalgar Square, London. This was 
the first rally for Ireland that’ has been offi- 
cially allowed In London. , 

Those Identifying themselves with It on Uiq 
Trafalger Square platform included the Arfiji-. 
bishop pf Canterbury, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, and the Moderator of the Free Church 
Council The BBC, says that there can be no 
question as to the atmosphere of moving fer- 
vor and depth of sincerity of the ratty. The pre- 
vious evening, on tbe BBC radio program "Any 
Questions?" each member of thp team said he 
was 10096 for th6se women and the forthcom- 
ing Trafalger Square Rally j but one of them. 
Lord Hatfsham, '«W- he .was with, ihe 
nobty women, totally, disregarding^ : their: own 
personal safety in the case oi jwace, ant} that: 
wp shpuld aU be With ; them. ' He = repelv^d an 
overwhelming ovwion ' 1 - ■ • • •" 


! Mr. Knelpp says that Ihese women "insulL 

■ all glylng Americans," that "their movement 

■ condones the. activities of a foreign govern* 

! ment on Irish soil; a hold which they have no 

• legitimate clplm to.” This Is Incorrect. ; Since 
the troubles flared up again in 1909 in Ireland,,' 
the people In -.Northern Ireland -voted on. 
whether or not they wished to remain part of 

' U» United, Kingdom. tho ; vote ^ was 'over* ' 

' whelmlngly In favour or so remaining,. ^ 

For the, lest! seven, yearai\mbn. : hafoa gen- 

■ uinply tried and - /oiled to solve this .jhoari*. - 

• breaking .problem of- Northern IreJarri. whpr^ 
the children, Its future citizens, have ho chatice .• 

.!■ of a norma* childhood; or qf. a'ny stablllty as\ 

: adults. ■ ' . ■ \,* 5 " 

.j London , Papnota^^teer, ; 

! \ !/i- :.y S’- •• '■ \{~ 

1 Wkffiufle retKfara' inters /dr, ti|js dblMpin. Of 
.-;?pu!ra : we-G&not <X‘ 

i are condensed, lto/prevpiiWfcn(to», bqf ‘ 
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First the IMkIh. then the ear. then the full grain in the ear” 


The Monitor’s view 


Monday, December 27, 1975 


Israel’s new political crisis 


fnistinF nf members of the ritfbl -wing' Na- 
iiim.il Ki-li^inus I’aily from Ills Cabling by 
Prune Minister ILibin makes >1 likely thal gen- 
fral rifitauLs In l.srat‘1, ilm* next October nr 
Nuu'inh'-'r, will bn held much earlier. Balloting 
ni/w i oil Id umir flu's J>pnrig or early summer, 
will i Mr Rabin beading a caretaker fi'ivein- 
merit In the interim. 

The I'aWiiel crisis is seen as resulting from 
a decision by Mr. HaMn to move the dale of 
the L'leclinns fur ward by roughly six months, 
primarily because of ilnmestk' jwlitlcal consid- 
erations. If the elect Inns were held laler, the 
ruling Labor Party's continuation In office 
might be In greater jeopardy, and the party 
might decide Defense Minister Shim on Peres, 
not Mr. Itabln, was its bettor candidate. There 
also is ihe growing political threat from the 
new Democratic Movement for Change, 
bonded by Ylgal Yadln. for tiro Prime Minister 
lo consider. 

By parting company with lieligions Party 


Jils own political front at home. This would he 
on improvement over the present .situation, un- 
der width some have wiinilurcri if the govern- 
ment coalition could hold together under the 
pressure of crucial negotiations 

Thu Unit uil Si. des meanwfufe wifi be a key 
factor in Israeli conside ratio ns. The ex- 
pectation is that Mr. Rabin will want to have a 
meeting with President -Kit cl Jimmy Carter as 
soon as possible after the Carter Inauguration, 
lo make personal contact with the new chief 
executive as well as to bolster his own political 
standing in fsrael. 

Ami It is certainly honlc that the govern- 
ment crisis was sparked by Religious Party ob- 
jections to holding an official ceremony on the 
eve of the Sabbath - a ceremony to welcome 
I lie arrival of the first of Israel's new F-15 
fighter planes from the United States. The 
Prime Minister asserts the ceremony finished 
before the start of tho Sabbath at sundown. 

The determination of some Israelis not to 


members or Ids coalition Cabinet, the Prime withdraw from any occupied territory mean- 
Minisler ended what lifts often proved to bo an while was highlighted during the current crisis 
uneasy grouping. At the same time, he has pre- by the first anniversary of the .founding of a 
cipitated a long-awaited showdown between Is- settlement at Kadum in the occupied West 
raeli hawks and doves over Israeli policy to- Bank by extreme nationalists against govern- 
waid Ute occupied Arab territories. And that In me nt orders. The settlement, which the Prime 
torn could have an effect on the Israeli post- Minister reluctantly allowed to remain, Is cited 
tlon at resumed Arab-Israell pence talks, tiie b y Arabs as evidence that Israel is not really 


prospect of which Is being much discussed. 

II Mr. Rabin, or a possible successor, gets a 
fresh mandate Tram the Israeli people, that 
leader will be able lo negotiate with the Arabs 
wllh loss concern about lack of support from 


serious about withdrawal. 

We can only wait to see If the present politi- 
cal upheaval clears the air, as everyone would 
like to see happen, or leaves the problems of 
occupation and peace still beclouded. 


Britain: not enough or too much? 


"Too little" was tho way some characterized 
the Dritlsh Labour government's latest effort 
to stem tho country’s harrowing downward 
economic spiral. And a furthoc-sUp-Jjy_.lha.. 
pound sterling on money markets as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey an- 
nounced new spending cuts hinted that finan- 
cial moguls might agree that he did not go far 


Others thought differently. “Very harsh" 
was the comment of Jack Jones, head of the 
powerful Transport and General Workers 
Union. And his words testified as much as any- 
thing to the enormous difficulty Prime Min- 
ister Callaghan's Cabinet has faced in trying to 
meet stiff international- Monetary Fund re- 
quirements fpr Uie $3.9 billion loan Britain des- 
perately needs to stay viable, while at the 
same time not alienating Iho support of La- 
bour’s lef lists and trade unions that the gov- 
ernment must Have lo remain In power. 

' The Prime Minister, the Chancellor, and. 
their colleagues are constantly, aware that Ute 
so-called social contract with (he British labor 
unions, whereby wages are kopt from rising In, 
return for maintaining the social policies which 
workers consldor essential, must not be shat- 
tered, lest an even wprsc situation ensue. To 
, their credit, they have convinced IMF officials 
' of this. In a bow lq unions and leftists more- 
; over, Mr. Healey's strictures on Uio economy 
Muted .no new cuts in welfare programs. . 

^ut .lhe cute; will bito deeply inti Britain’s 
spending this coming year and the following 


'Peace in the Middle East? Well, we’re working on it* 










education, public housing, road building, for- 
eign aid, civil service, and food prices. The de- 
fense cutbacks alone will give Britain’s North 
Atlantic. Treaty OjrganlzaUpn allies cause for 
concern about tho credibility of Hie British 
contribution. 

Likewise sobering is the fact that this Is the . 
fourth round of emergency spending cuts and 
tax increases that the Labour government has 
been forced to hand out to the nation since last 
February. Each lime the Chancellor, has ex- 
pressed confidence his moves would do the 
trick; each time more has quickly become nec- 
essary. This lack of success in halting the slide 
In the past naturally makes Britons and out- 
siders wonder if enough of the right in- 
gredients have been used this time. 

IL remains to be soen now If Labour has the 
courage -> and political power - to carry out 
its announced, moves without flinching in the 
face of- what plainly will be very strong criti- 
cism. Nobody enjoys austerity, and the British 
now are in for the harshest bit of. belt-tight- 
ening in many a decade. At such a moment, It , 
1 is at. leas! some solace that the United Stales 
ajid West. Germany Have offered Britain, an in- 
terim credit or $85Q pulton to Ude things over 
Drntil next month when the flrsi portion of the 
IMF loan Is to become available. . .. 

For. Hr itato, Uioread ahead Is nut only uphill 
and rocky. Political precipices yawn on both 1 
right and lcfL Backseat, drivers abound. Mean- 
while, one can only hope that thin time the gov- 
ernment stops will provide enough rx) omentum 


km 
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isilan Science 


UN vote for ‘armed struggle’ 


There Is something Ironic about an organiza- 
tion dedicated to peace and' peace-keeping, as 
is the United Nations, passing a resolution en- 
dorsing violence. Advocating “armed struggle” 
in Namibia (South-WeBl Africa) by llber- 
atfanlsts to end South Africa's control of that 
territory does nothing to Improve the UN's Im- 
age. It comes, moreover, at a moment when 
U*e actions of militant Africans and other 
third-world nations already have evoked criti- 
cism of the UN and eroded its popular support 
by the United States and other Western pow- 
ers. 

This was the firsiUmo that a majority of the 
world’s nations represented were ready to 
■ openly. sanction. the use of armed violence to 
oust what most people, including those of the 
Western nations, regard ap an oppressive colo- 
nial regime to Namibia. FGw, doubt t hot. strong 
steps are necessary .to get genuine indepen-, 
donee moves under way !' Or- that •■thq . btock 
1 tribes of Namibia need all the outside support 
and encouragement they can muster. 1 But a 
call <for armed straggle to achieve this end Is 


France, and West Germany, were right In vot- 
ing against it. . 

To their credit, another 12 countries In- 
clining Japan, Canada, Italy, Spain, and Sw<K 
den abstained, and it was said in UN corridors 
.that even some Africans agreed privately the 
resolution went too fur to opening tho door to 
use of milltaiy force lo attain Its ends. The 
contention of Americans and others is that to- j 
dependence sLUl can be achieved through nego- 
tiation, and that this is the better way, difficult ! 
though the task will continue to be. 

Tho U.S., for one, apparently still has been 
hoping for talks on Namibia In Geneva under 
UN auspices, a commendable enough objec- 
tive. However, the advont of the holiday sea ' 
son, with its UN recess, and the coming 
change of administrations in Washington, have j 
made outgoing Secretary of Slate Kissinger’s > 
feffdrtA On Oils score of little avail thus far. The ' 
president of Ihe' South-West A Mean People's ] 
Organization (SWAPO), Sam Nujoma, has not 
been responsive lo the Kissinger overtures, ;j 


, _ u J (uuupiiig .uiiiiuyin atujsj fun juutiuu ciiuugn iijuuniuiuin \.cm iui <u iiigu ouuggkc lubviucvq win nuu n , .. • - . • IX. yy.Ar.nHnn n) am ant ‘i 

.• yctus on such, yllal . Items national dclense. >. to gdt Britain jbrob^h' Its crisis. ' . going too far, and tho U.S., ftlohg with Britain, ftnf 1 his £™ U P “ w« waw.uoerauoii e emen - , 

•• •••/' # Cf- vj' ! ; ■' .. •"> . .. . • . South Africa, meanwhile. lias, done little to-' 

■ : ; r'SW^Lppi : V ■ . ■ ; ■ ^ ; 

'...!• vHol Uiilon Was.ilifB result' of a Trade. tie should ThB'Ru&glari welter also suggested Ural Soviet ; strike protesting the country’s dew and rex- — h 11 as a terrorist orgatuzat . 


Teglmes.are 
the sensitive 
i ail tho more 


; stress hiiman rights In foreign pollcy ipust pnly 
; .add to Moaco^s dlscoinlpfl. • . The U nited States dpes not come out of UN i 

... ■ ... .is Joined; ,-Vhp mighty ,, debates completely ; un«;?thed, either - not as 

BilS^itohave.rel^^'dno : m6i^ brave battler ; ,r loi^ as it continued Vo . ’ allow import qr j 
Jpts ,j\oii thfelr hide of Ihe. lin'd! 'But, as even French Rbodfislan chrome and nickel in flat defihnfip- 

lave 1 'ndtoiRuidst ' te^ei- ; Goqrgcs ,Marcbals rer of a UN trade embargo against that notion ; \ 

the’ . inatk^ aboto thfl! Bpk'o*yS|§ casQ; thoy^ivodld' ' This tim'd Washington- ;at least abstained, j 
W^nolrenly; fred their -political pri 5 onors, Th6y : ' rather lbah -voted agjiinsl, midther resolution.] 
(ler : ; should not liayejhsm ip the ifirst-fflaco. : purchases. - : : • j 

-. v!-";' •' -/V;’- vV .. "■ -v’..-. .. "j- 


wllh black leaders in Namibia, but ha? refused -i 
to respond to UN resolutions calling for its 
withdrawal Nor will It negotiate wllh SWAPO, ' 
which it regards as a terrorist organization. ■ 

But more official and moderate South AfrL.' 
can response to. outside views. might bolster;] 
: the arguments of those urging continued nego- 
tiation ^in southern Africa, rather than alined 
'conflict. For beyond Namibia, the. slUiafiinjs in ' 
. Rhodesia and South Africa itself could be nq*t- 
to draw attention. The fact that the UN now 
. has been moved to go further than before in-. 

dlcatos liow serious matter are becoming. 










